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Literary Notes 


‘“** Academy’ Questions and Answers ”’ of a plan 

which it is hoped will give pleasure to the many 

who have already shown their appreciation of that 
feature. Prize Competitions as a rule are only interesting 
by reason of the prizes offered, but I hope that apart 
from the prizes the competition will in this instance be 
interesting in itself. 


. N announcement is made this week with regard to 





Now that Christmas is a thing of the past bookmen and 
booksellers are eagerly turning their thoughts to the 
promise of spring. That we shall have many books there 
is no shadow of doubt, but on the whole it appears 
very doubtful if the next few months will give birth to as 
many interesting volumes as came forth during the past 
autumn. If Mr. Herbert Spencer’s autobiography is granted 
to us we may count on at any rate one intellectual treat. 





Miss Emmy Lawzess’ volume on Maria Edgeworth for 
the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series, which should prove 
very good reading, has been delayed owing to the ill- 
health of the writer. No one knows Irish history and 
literature better than the author of ‘‘ Hurrish,” from 
whose pen we have received only too little work. Miss 
Edgeworth is one of the most interesting figures in the 
literary history of Ireland, her letters providing most 
charming reading. She is too often looked upon as the 
author of old-fashioned books for the young, whereas in 
truth she owned a splendid gift of humour and was the 
first to write of Irish life with truth and insight. We do 
not read sufficient in this country of Irish fiction of the 
right kind. Carleton, Miss Edgeworth, the Banims, and 
one or two others—not Lover or Lever—help far more to 
a better understanding of Irish history than do all the 
historians. 





THERE are two remarkable points in the recently closed 
sale of ‘“‘The Encyclopedia Britannica” by The Times 
to which remarkably little attention has been paid. It is 
often a matter of — that the reading public has 
been so debauched by cheap and often trashy publications 
that its literary palate craves for stimulants rather than for 
nourishment; yet more than forty thousand purchasers 
have been found for an expensive and even to the serious- 
minded a hardly appetising work. I do not know what 
proportion of these thousands purchased the “ Britannica ”’ 
for cash, but of those who bought it on the instalment 
system it is a striking testimony to British business 
integrity that an inappreciable percentage only have failed 
to meet their engagements and that more often through 
inability than lack of honesty. 





Tue Tres sale has been carried on purely by means 
of advertisement, but in the United States the ‘‘ Britannica ”’ 
has been most freely sold through the medium of canvassers, 
there called ‘‘ book agents,” a persistent, pushing class. 





Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD 
[Photo. Booker and Sullivan, Chancery Lane.] 


This system of sale, which has seldom succeeded in this 
country, is the mainstay of many publishing houses in 
America: big books of all kinds, magazines and journals 
are all pushed by its aid, and the book agent is a feature 
of American life. 


Are the Americans more interested than we are in 
literary news and criticism? It would almost seem so, 
judging by the large number of admirable literary 
monthlies published in the United States. Many of them 
of course are issued by publishing houses in their own 
interest, but are none the less literary, well written, and 
excellently illustrated. Over here literary monthlies are 


ag 
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practically non-existent, though the “‘ Bookman ’”’ and the 
“Book Monthly” are brilliant exceptions. Is there not 
room for a well-edited, well-written, and well-illustrated 
magazine of literature ? 


** THACKERAY AS AN Artist” in the January “ Connoisseur,” 
by Mr. Lewis Melville, is rather disappointing, being 
merely a record and not a criticism. There is room for a 
serious discussion of Thackeray’s merits and demerits as 
an artist. Should we be the poorerif he had never drawn 
a line? Possibly no page would have been missing from 
the history of art, but certainly we should have missed 
much innocent entertainment and should have lacked a 
most interesting pictorial comment on Thackeray’s works. 
To me the novelist’s drawings for his novels seem not only 
to help us grasp fully the meaning of the letterpress, but 
also afford the best guide for the use of future illustrators. 
Of Thackeray as an art critic it is difficult, if not wrong, 
to speak highly ; if there was heart in a picture it pleased 
Thackeray | there was an end on’t; though he owned 
also a certain eye for colour and execution. The drawings 
of the “‘ Bandit’s Revenge” reproduced in Mr. Melville’s 
paper are merely funniments. 


Mr. Anprew Lane is making fun of Literary Intel- 
ligence, and were all literary notes and news such as he 
describes them to be, then no one but would laugh with 
him. But Mr. Lang of all people should remember that 
with the majority of writers authorship is a means of 
livelihood, and that therefore news as to the work upon 
which writers are engaged is valued news to those working 
in the same or similar fields. For example, were Mr. A. L. 
announced to be at work upon a monograph on the Log- 
rolling myth, this fact would deter others from writing 
upon the same subject, and of course induce them to hand 
over to him whatever material they might have collected. 
Jesting aside, literary news may save infinite pains being 
wasted by duplication of books upon the same subject, 
and is also useful to publishers to prevent them issuing 
like books at the same moment. Even such a note as 
‘*Mr. Edward Jones hopes to have his new novel finished 
by the end of the month” is not without interest to 
friends or admirers of Mr. Jones. I for one should be 
delighted to read that Mr. A. L. had nearly completed a 
new volume of essays or that Mr. —— had a new story 
nearly completed. 


Mr. Anprew Lane also gives us, at that justly popular 
house ‘‘ The Sign of the Ship,” capital entertainment in 
the form of an examination paper ‘“‘ Humour Up-to-date,” 
provided him by an intimate friend, whose name it would 
be wicked to divulge. The following is one of the 
questions: who shall say that the new humourists are not 
first-class joking men ? 

1. John Banyan, author of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” took 
his name from the circumstance that his father’s smithy was 
under a spreading banyan tree (p 82). 

Would it not be equally funny to say that “‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ was by Bunnion, an ally of Mr. Richard Cobden in 
his crusade against the Corn Laws?” Would either remark 
be worthy of Corne Tooke ? 


Who shall say that our humour is not light and instructive ? 


I notp no brief either for Miss Marie Corelli or Mr. 
Flower, but it does appear that the amenities of literature 
are dead. Miss Corelli is either wrong or right, but her 
case is not disproved by heaping abuse upon her; she 
may be as genuinely convinced that she is right as her 
opponents are convinced that she is wrong, but she is not 
put out of court by being sneered at and abused. Is it 
altogether manly to write of a woman as some have 
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rmitted themselves to do? Whether Miss Corelli has or 
as not provoked these attacks upon her I do not pretend 
to judge, but however bitterly opposed I might be to her 
views on any subject I think it would be better for the 
cause I supported if argument were used and not abuse. 
Whether = be right or wrong the case against her is 
made no stronger by throwing mud. 


“Cornaitt ” of this month contains an interesting paper 
by the late Sir John Robinson on “Charles Dickens and 
The Guild of Literature and Art.” It is quite in keeping 
to be told of Dickens that ‘‘ as chairman he was as precise 
and accurate as possible.” The article is only too short. 
From the article on Theodore Hook, by Lord St. Cyres, I 
quote, as affording food for commentators :— 

Damsels of Marybone, decked out in articles 
Borrowed of brokers for shillings and pence ; 
The eye of vulgarity anything smart tickles, 
Sluts love a ride at another’s expense. 
So swarming like loaches 
In ten hackney coaches 
They make their approaches 
And pull at the bell; 
And then they flaunt brave in, 
Preceded by Craven 
And smart and new-shaven 
Topographical Gell. 
Verdant green-grocers, all mounted on jackasses 
(Lately named Guildfords, in honour of Fred), 
Sweet nymphs of Billingsgate, tipsy as Bacchuses, 
Rolled in like porpoises hand over head. 
A rout of sham sailors 
Escaped from their gaolers, 
And sea-bred as tailors 
From Shropshire or Wilts ; 
Mark Oldi’s smile and Hers 
Greeting, as Highlanders, 
Half a score Mile-Enders 
Shivering in kilts. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, master of mysteries, writes upon 
Kaspar Hauser in the same magazine. 


In the ‘ Pall Mall” Bronté enthusiasts will read with 
interest Mr. William Sharp’s ‘‘ The Bronté Country ” ; the 
illustrations are of exceeding interest. 


In his introduction to the selection from Browning’s 

ms in the “ National Library’’ (Cassell) Mr. Arthur 

. Innes writes very sanely of the poet’s occasional 
obscurity :— 

For, though real obscurities exist—sometimes because the 
thought is unexpected, and it takes time to adjust the mind 
to it; sometimes because the meaning turns on an allusion 
which the poet never suspected of being recondite ; some- 
times because the connecting step between two notions has 
been jumped as superfluous or obvious; sometimes from 
sheer compression of phraseology—it is quite an error to 
suppose that the obscurity is either habitual or wilful. 

This sums up the situation exactly, though it does not 
touch upon the arguable point—whether Browning was a 
born poet or merely impelled by his tastes to adopt poetry 
as the medium in which he should say hissay. Whatever 
may be the case as to this, it remains almost certain that 
Browning will always appeal but to the few; he did not 
sing for the many, who look to the poet to say well what 
they have often thought but could not utter. 


Tae death of Mr. George Gissing on Monday, the 
28th December, means a great personal loss to his friends 
and a great literary loss to lovers of serious fiction. Mr. 
Gissing made no bid for popularity, but set himself sternly 
to work to paint life as he saw it, producing studies in grey 
and black, for the world was to him a sad, rather hopeless 
dwelling-place, ‘‘Demos,”’ “The Nether World,” “‘ New 
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Grub Street’ and the other tales are all in the same key, 
dislike almost and distrust of men, women and their 
ways. In strange contrast, Mr. Gissing wrote by far the 
best criticism upoa the works of Charles Dickens, prince 
of optimists. ‘‘The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft ” 
if not avowedly, were surely in essence autobiographical. 
Mr. Gissing was born in 1857, educated at Owen’s College, 
— and published his first work, ‘“‘ The Unclassed,” 
in ; 


Ir unfortunately there is war between Japan and Russia, 
British publishers will be directly affected in two ways. 
Doubtless the export of books from this country to Japan 
would be seriously checked, while on the other hand there 
would be a greatly increased demand at home for works 
dealing with Japan. Of such there are many, in fact few 
countries have been written of so well and so much, at any 
rate in recent years. Japan apparently has the gift of 
inspiring not only admiration, but the ability to convey by 
means of pen and ink her “‘ atmosphere’’ to those who 
have never visited her shores. 


Aw edition of ‘‘ The Swiss Family Robinson ”’ in words 
of one syllable is promised! Well, that work is not a 
classic as literature, long years as it has been a nursery 
favourite. But why words of one syllable? Youngsters 
unable to understand the book as it is will hardly 
comprehend its incidents even when narrated in the 
smallest possible words. The task of translation into words 
of one syllable cannot have been easy—in fact, I should 
say impossible if the story has not been reduced as well. 


Tue letter “A New Field,” printed in this week’s issue, 
certainly draws attention to an interesting subject. 
Incidentally it raises the question whether literary work 
can be stimulated from the outside? If South Africa and 
the other colonies are to produce a literature entirely their 
own it must grow from within, and will, judging from 
history, grow slowly. America has not shaken off the 
— of English letters, our Colonies have hardly 
endeavoured to do so, and only the future can prove 
whether there will be a general English Literature of 
English speaking people, or whether there will be various 
literatures, homogeneous, living, home-grown and home- 
centred, belonging to various races but written in one 


speech. 


A ovecision of practical importance to the publishing 
world has recently been pronounced by the United States 
Treasury Department. The American Copyright Act 
provides that ‘‘ books,” which in America is an even more 
comprehensive word than it is with us, must be printed 
from type set within the limits of the United States, or 
from plates made therefrom. It is, however, not stated 
that they must be actually printed in the United States, and 
the Treasury Department has now ruled that, although 
—— abroad, they may be imported into the United 

tates if the type was originally set up there. The 
conditions of actual manufacture in America are very 
onerous in many cases, and the fact that it is not absolutely 
essential is important. It is certainly curious that the 
point has never been taken before. 


Tae Harleian Society has just issued to its Members of 
the Register Section for 1903 the second volume of “‘ The 
Registers of St. Vedast and St. Michael le Quern, London,” 
edited by Willoughby A. Littledale, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
Those now issued consist of the Marriages and Burials 
from 1558 to 1837, and they form a substantial volume of 
440 pages, including an ample Index. The second 
volume of the “ Lincolnshire Pedigrees,” G to O, making 
nearly 400 pages, has also been recently issued to Members. 
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Ix view of the possible contingency of a war between 
Japan and Russia the “Sphere” newspaper has already 
despatched an artist to Japan. This is Mr. I. Sheldon 
Williams, who has previously won considerable distinction 
as an artist abroad and made a series of admirable 
drawings for the ‘‘ Sphere” of the Indian Durbar. 


** Ketty’s Post Orrice Lonpon Directory, 1904,” is with 
us, imposing, big, and useful as ever. Had one time 
how many curious and interesting facts might be culled 
from its pages. Charles Lamb would not count it a book, 
but it certainly is a ‘human document.’”” What a boon 
would be a Kelly of the year—say—1600 ! 


Fortaoominae Books, ET0. 


Canon Lester’s ‘‘ The Destiny of Man,”’ the outcome of 
many years mission work in this country and India, will 
be published by Messrs. Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co. 
this month.—Mr. John Long will also publish this 
month the following new six shilling novels: ‘‘ Remem- 
brance,” by Mrs. Lovett Cameron; “Sly Boots,’’ by 
John Strange Winter; “ Devastation,” by Mrs. Coulson 
Kernahan ; “‘ Nurse Charlotte,” by L. T. Meade; ‘‘ Four 
Red Roses,” by Sarah Tytler; ‘“‘The Iron Hand,” by 
James Maclaren Cobban; ‘ Delphine,” by Curtis Yorke ; 
“* In Steel and Leather,” by R. H. Forster; ‘‘ A Canadian 
Girl,” by Lieut.-Col. Andrew Haggard; ‘‘ Toy Gods,” 
by Percival Pickering ; ‘‘Slaves of Passion,” by Helen 
Bayliss ; ‘‘ Entrapped,” by Alice M. Diehl; ‘‘ Countess 
Ida,” by Fred Whishaw; ‘“‘A Criminal Croesus,” by 
George Griffith ; and in five shilling form, Guy Boothby’s 
latest ‘‘ The Lady of the Island’ with twelve illustrations 
by A. T. Smith.—A new volume of verse entitled ‘“‘ Poems 
and Idylls,” by J. Cullen, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock.—An illustrated Life of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is to be issued immediately by 
the Caxton Publishing Company. The author is Mr. 
Louis Creswicke. The Life will contain a valuable 
collection of political portraits of Mr. Chamberlain’s contem- 
poraries.—Mrs. R. C. Witt, whose article in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century ” on the Flemish pictures exhibited in the 
spring at Bruges attracted attention, has been continuin 
her study of this much-neglected School of Art; and wil 
— immediately with Messrs. Bell and Sons a 

andbook on the German and Flemish pictures in the 
National Gallery. Some years ago we remember Dr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse did a similar work for some of the 
Italian pictures, and there have been several books dealing 
with the English paintin but the development of 
the German and Flemish schools has hitherto awaited an 
exponent. As a handbook to the Flemish rooms in the 
Gallery it should prove acceptable; it will be well 
illustrated, and will contain the latest investigation and 
the most authoritative attributions.—Maeterlinck’s Monna 
Vanna and a volume of essays by the same writer are to 
be published by Mr. George Allen.—The entire edition of 
the late Sir William Allan’s ‘‘ Songs of Love and Labour” 
was destroyed in the fire at Messrs. Leighton, Son, and 
Hodge ; it is now being reprinted and will be issued very 
shortly. 


Bibliographical 


Messrs. Brimley Johnson and G. H. Powell, as 
publisher and compiler, have turned out an interest- 
This could hardly fail to be the case, 
seeing that they have herein given us much of the cream 


of two notable books—the “Table Talk” of Rogers 


[ ‘** Reminiscences and Table Talk of Samuel Rogers,” 


ing volume. 
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published in 1856, and his ‘“‘ Recollections,” issued in 
1859. We have here much excellent anecdote, many bright 
jeux d’esprit, and also some suggestive statement and 
comment, which can be recommended to the persons of 
literary taste to whom they are not known already. The 
case of the literary student is different. Him I would 
exhort to go, not to Mr. Powell’s compilation, but to the 
two original books. In these Mr. Powell found, he says, 
“‘a good deal which, though possibly welcomed by the 
friends and contemporaries of Rogers, would be,” he 
thinks, “‘ of little interest to the reader of to-day.” That 
is a matter of opinion. Personally, I think Mr. Powell 
has made much too free with his editorial pencil. It 
seems to me, too, that, if the material in the two books 
was to be re-cast, it should have been arranged on some 
intelligible system. As it is, it is by no means easy, in 
perusing this volume, to make out when it is Rogers, or 
somebody else, who is speaking. Who is the “me” in 
the top line of page 262? It is Alexander Dyce, but Mr. 
Powell does not say so. The “ Porsoniana” (which, by 
the way, have nothing whatever to do with Rogers) are, in 
fact, introduced without any editorial explanation whatever. 
The same thing occurs in regard to the reported talk of 
Wellington (page 229). Mr. Powell cannot, in truth, be 
congratulated upon his skill or tact as editor. 

Much, of course, has been said during the last few days 
about the Ode on Burns which gave the late Mrs. Isa 
Craig Knox her vogue, and is likely to secure for her a 
niche in the Temple of Fame. The ode belongs to the 

ear 1859; but three years before that she had published 

er first volume of poems. Her second, ‘“‘ Duchess Agnes : 
Odes and Idylls,” came out in 1864; her third, ‘“ Songs 
of Consolation,” in 1874. She had edited, in 1863, a 
book of “ Poems: an Offering to Lancashire.”’ ‘‘ Duchess 
Agnes’”’ was a three-act drama in verse, and had its 
merits, which were not, however, sufficiently striking to 
make it live. Mrs. Knox did something in the way of 
prose fiction, her ‘‘ Esther West” appearing in 1870, and 
being reprinted so recently as 1884. Her ‘‘ Tales on the 
Parables ’”’ (1872 and 1877) were also very popular. Her 
“Little Folks’ History of England,” first published in 
1872, went into its thirtieth thousand in 1899. Perhaps 
the best of her lyric pieces is that entitled ‘‘ Thames.” 

Many, no doubt, will be glad to hear that Mr. Kipling’s 
‘Departmental Ballads and Other Verses” are to be 
issued in a size and style uniform with that of his other 
verse-volumes, as published by Methuens. The first 
edition of the ‘‘ Ballads” came out at Lahore, and it was, 
I fancy, in the third edition, published by Thacker & Co. 
at Calcutta, that they were first introduced to the English 
public. This was in 1888, and in 1890 came the fourth 
edition, ‘‘ with additional poems,” which was printed in 
London, though still bearing the name of Thacker on the 
title-page. The sixth came out in the following year ; the 
ninth and tenth (both illustrated) in 1897 and 1898 
respectively. The edition of 1899 bore the imprint of 
Messrs. Newnes. In the same year New York distinguished 
itself by bringing forth a facsimile of the first (Lahore) 
edition. Here was hero-worship indeed. 

In Tae Acavemy of December 19, 1903, I gave a list of 
ten English editions of Frederick Locker’s ‘‘ London 
Lyrics,” copied from a list made by the author himself. 
A well-known bibliographer, writing to me on the subject, 
will have it that the editions of the ‘‘ Lyrics” issued 
between 1857 and 1885 were not ten, but eleven, in 
number. There were editions. he savs (and he possesses 
a copy of each of them), in 1857, 1862. 1865, 1868, 1870, 
1872, 1874, 1876, 1878, 1881, and 1885. Now the edition 
of 1881 does not figure in Mr. Locker’s list ; and it does 
not do so, I suspect, for the reason that (as my correspon- 
dent himself admits) the 1881 edition was only a cheap 
reprint of its predecessor. A reprint, I think, should not 
be described as an edition, which, to be worthy of that 
name, ought to have something distinctive about it. A 
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reprint should rank as an “impression.” A “new 


edition ” should differ in some way from its predecessors. 





CANON H. C. BEECHING 
(Photo. Bookes and Sullivan, Chancery Lane.} 


There were three other issues of the ‘ Lyrics” (than 
those mentioned) in Mr. Locker’s life-time—in 1889, 1891 
and 1893—making thirteen in all. Of the “ Lyrics” its 
author appears to have made at least six private distribu- 
tions, in forms differing from the public issues in some way 
—in 1868, 1872, 1874, 1876, 1881 and 1882. In the case 
of the 1868 distribution, twenty copies were on large 

per, with Cruikshank’s etching, ‘‘ The Pixies were the 

ags”; of the remainder, some had the etching, some 
had not; while in a very few the etching was coloured. 
In the 1874 distribution Doyle’s illustrations of the 1865 
volume were separately inserted—which was also done in 
the casé of the distribution of 1876. With regard to that 
of 1881, my correspondent says that it contained Caldecott’s 
frontispiece in two states—in one the girl has a feather 
in her hat, in the other she has not. In my own copy the 
frontispiece is in one state only—that with the feather. 

The novel, “ Green Mansions: a Romance of the 
Tropical Forest,” which Messrs. Duckworth will publish 
at the end of this month, is, it would seem, the work of 
the Mr. W. H. Hudson who wrote ‘‘ El Ombu,” ‘‘ Nature 
in Downland,” and so forth—not of the other Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, of whom I wrote the other day. So the pub- 
lishers say, and they ought to know. ‘“‘ For intense 
poetical feeling and haunting charm,” a paragraph tells 
us, “‘ Green Mansions ” is “* perhaps the most original and 
spiritual of all Mr. Hudson’s writings.” By quoting that, 
I hope to propitiate Mr. Samuel Waddington, who writes 
to say that my reference to this Mr. Hudson’s ‘‘ books on 
natural history, and birds in particular” ‘“‘ seems 
inadequate.” Mr. Waddington thinks that ‘‘ No one who 
has read ‘Idle Days in Patagonia’ or ‘The Naturalist in 
La Plata’ can doubt that, as a master of prose style, Mr. 
Hudson is almost, if not altogether, outle to rank with 
the late Robert Louis Stevenson.” 


Tae Booxworw. 
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CanaDA IN THE TWENTIETH CenTURY. By A. G. Bradley. 


(Constable. 16s. net.) 


A stupy of Canada done by an impartial hand was greatly 
needed, and it has been done at last, and well done. 
Years ago, when I first read in ‘‘ Macmillan’s” Mr. 
Bradley’s articles on the first colonisation of Canada, I was 
convinced by the thoroughness of his method, by the 
sincerity of his mind, by the sound scholarship upon 
which his comments were founded. These first impres- 
sions have been justified by prolonged experience, and 
here we have a book on a land which I know well, worthy 
cf a permanent place in the social history of a young 
nation. It is more than a diary of travel, or a series of 
impressions ; very subtly, and without preachment, it 
shows the relations between the things that are and the 
things that were. It links cause and effect, it sees behind 
the unfinished and the crude the eloquence and the dignity 
of the noble history of two suffering peoples; for the hurt 
to the French amour propre by conquest, and the hurt to 
British pride by that defeat which sent sixty thousand of 
them exiles into Upper Canada from the American colonies, 
their homes and property confiscated, lie beneath the 
passionate devotion which Canadians of both races feel 
towards the great Dominion ; accounts for the steady and 
somewhat grim force with which they have persevered 
towards this prosperous day. It is because Mr. Bradley 
knows completely that he writes completely, that his 
judgments are weighty, and that he convinces those who 
have travelled the same path. There is no attempt in the 
long description and analysis to startle or to charm, there 
are no purple patches, and yet the book commands the 
attention as surely as it satisfies the mind which likes 
colour and form as well as fact. The book has appeared 
at an opportune time, and it cannot fail of political effect, 
though there are no politics in its pages. But so much is 
said by those who should know better, sometimes by those 
high in authority, which is injuriously inaccurate, that 
this record cannot fail to be a corrective of serious errors 
in statement and opinion. If I could I would put this 
volume in the hands of every public man in the Empire, 
of every merchant and manufacturer, of every intending 
settler. This seems high praise, but it is no more than 
justice, and because it is good that the peoples of the 
Empire should understand each other better, it is good 
also that such careful work as this should be valued 
according to its real place in Imperial literature. 

The book covers a wide field, and the observations it 
contains are minute without being wearisome or redundant. 
Accurate analysis of the great eastern cities, Toronto and 
Montreal, and of the conditions under which the people 
live is set forth in language at once simple and dis- 
tinguished, and no Canadian could so effectively have 
used the golden-measure of judgment. Mr. Bradley has 
the independence of thought to present the truth as it 
appears to him, and the people of the Dominion can take 
no exception to his facts or to his manner of presenting 
them. Truths of vital character are given in terms 
calculated to impress and not to irritate. How better 
could the case of French Canadians be put than in the 
following sentences ?— 

One does not expect from so self-centred a people any 
enthusiasm for our Imperial ventures. At the same time 
many French Canadians have said to me, and hundreds have 
said it elsewhere and written it over and over again, that if 
Canada were attacked by the United States the Province of 
Quebec would be the last to yield. 


Thrusts he gives too, but with so urbane a manner that 
the truth gets home and leaves no hurt behind, and the 
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thrust is accompanied generally by a dig at the Old Land, 
which achieves a contrast flattering to the Canadian and 
easily convincing. Solid, informing and genuine, every 
page exhibits a wide knowledge of Canada. A great 
service would have been done the Empire if the book had 
been written years ago. As it is, here is a reliable com- 
dium, an illuminating study, written by a distinguished 
istorical student in a distinguished manner and worthy 

of wide consideration. 

GiLBerRT PaRKER. 


Fynes Moryson 


SHAKESPEARE’s Europe: UNPUBLISHED OHAPTERS OF FYNES 
Moryson’s Ivinzraky. Being a survey of the condition 
of Europe at the end of the Sixteenth Century. Edited 
by C. Hughes. (Sherratt and Hughes. 15s. net.) 


Mr. Huaues has placed students under no small obligations 
to him by printing for the first time this interesting 
narrative of travel by an adventurous contemporary of 
Shakespeare. Fynes Moryson, a fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, devoted the six years, 1591-1597, to an 
extended tour through the Continent of Europe, travelling 
as far as Jerusalem. On the outward journey he spent 
a winter at Leipsic, a summer at Heidelberg, some weeks 
in Copenhagen and Cracow, and many months in Padua, 
Venice, Florence, Denmark and France. Before he finally 
returned home, the islands of the Greek Archipelago came 
within the scope of his survey, and he made a long sojourn 
in Constantinople. 

In later life Moryson spent three years on a record of 
his observations, but his manuscript grew to such bulky 
dimensions, that with a consideration very rare in authors 
he destroyed it and engaged on a briefer narrative of his 
experiences. But even the epitome was designed on a 
generous scale, and Moryson was not encouraged to 
publish more than a portion of it in his lifetime. Three 
of the four completed parts of his Itinerary appeared in 
1617 ; a fourth part was ready for the press nine years 
later; but it remained in manuscript until Mr. Hughes 
took it in hand in the past year. 

The newly published contribution to Moryson’s Itinerary 
mainly deals with the political constitutions of European 
states. But Moryson writes with a vivacity, bred of 
personal knowledge, on themes which are not always in 
themselves of first-rate interest. More attractive is the 
light that he throws on the affairs of his own country. 
His notes on English life and society were, he tells 
us, intended to form part of an exhaustive “ treatise 
of England,” with which he went no further. The 
fragments which survive in the newly printed “‘ Itinerary ” 
are of great value to the Elizabethan scholar. His account 
of what he calls “‘ the singularities” of his countrymen is 
admirable reading. 

After defending Englishmen from the imputation of 
being inhospitable and insolent in their treatment of 
foreign visitors, he points out that they are more addicted 
to pleasure than any other nation in the world. The love 
of the theatre was developed to a like extent nowhere else, 
and English actors ‘‘excel all others in the world.” 
His testimony to the popularity of travelling companies 
of English actors on the continent of Europe is of 
peculiar importance. Actors passed, Moryson says, into 
the Netherlands, and into Germany, and their per- 
formances there were attended by vast crowds. he 
foreign auditors were quite ignorant of the English 
language, but were attracted by the English players’ 
action or gesticulation. Merchants at fairs, Moryson says, 
‘“‘ bragged more to have seen the English actors than of 
the good markets they made.’’ The sports of hunting 
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and hawking were also pursued in England with an 
enthusiasm that was unknown to the continent. In fact, 
there was no kind of amusement, from rope dancing to 
morris dancing, nor any species of rustic merriment, such 
as maypoles or harvest homes, which enjoyed more favour 
than in England. At the same time gambling was practised 
at home to a perilous extent which was not endured 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Hughes’ mode of editing is adequate, though in 
some points it is capable of improvement. He has supplied 
in his introduction some new and useful information about 
Moryson, which is a valuable supplement to my own article 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. But it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Hughes has failed to supply a full and 
detailed list of contents or a generalindex. These defects 
diminish the utility of his book as a work of reference. 

Smnyey Lee. 


The Valley of the Shadow of Ugliness 


Tue Pitcrm’s Progress. By John Bunyan. Illustrated with 
25 drawings on wood by George Cruikshank. (Oxford 
University Press. 25s. net.) 


ALrsouaH, so far as printing and format are concerned, this 
edition of the ever new allegory is all that can be desired, 
I, as a good Cruikshankian, must own to a feeling of 
profound disappointment. Emphatically these illustrations 
are not, as the preliminary announcements led us to 
suppose, “‘ fine examples of the artist’s work,” except in 
one instance, that of ‘Vanity Fair,” nor are they 
“thoroughly appropriate to Bunyan’s text.’ It is stulti- 
fying to Cruikshank to make the first statement, it is 
insulting to Bunyan to make the second. To take the last 
point first. Wherein does a good illustration consist? A 
good illustration elucidates—-in other words, throws light 
upon---the text, adding nothing to it that is incongruous 
but bringing out points which more essentially appeal to 
the sense of vision. And wherein do these illustrations 
satisfy or fall short of these requirements? Surely a glance 
will show us. Look at Apollyon on the frontispiece. 
He is as forcible-feeble as his prototype is forcible-strong. 
He is surely out of a pantomime. He is as incongruous 
with the text as we find him incongruous with 
himself as delineated opposite page 57. And here is a 
point which surely must have weighed with those who 
were well advised forty years ago not to publish these 
illustrations. Cruikshank has not only failed to assimilate 
or get into sympathy with his text, but he has in more 
than one instance actually committed the unforgivable sin 
of contradicting himself. We need only draw attention to 
the designs already mentioned and the two of Christian 
and Mercy at the Wicket Gate opposite pages 26 and 177 
to emphasise the fact. In these latter the contradictions 
are almost beyond belief. But it is not only, indeed not 
chiefly, the carelessness of the work that renders it 
valueless, but the total absence of concord with the 
grandeur and tenderness of Bunyan’s great conception. 
Where the author thunders, the artist pops off some very 
poor fireworks. Where the author makes his characters 
sublime, the artist has only succeeded in making them 
ridiculous. So this publication is unfair to Bunyan and not 
less unfair to Cruikshank if, as may be hoped, his better 
judgment concurred with those who originally decided not 
to publish his designs. For he could be, and was when 
the mood was on him, a great illustrator. Look at his 
“Grimm,” his ‘Jack Sheppard,” his unsurpassable 
‘Lord Bateman,” his hundred delightful etched plates. 
Had these wood-engravings—indeed, had half of their 
number—been of the quality of that entitled “‘ Vanity 
Fair’ there would have been some excuse for enshrining 
them in what is a really beautiful casket, but since the 
most ardent Cruikshankian would not accord even to that 
illustration first-rate honours, and would consign twenty 
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out of the twenty-five to his very worst period, the venture 
cannot be looked upon as anything but a work of 
supererogation. 
am conscious that I have spoken somewhat strongly of 
a publication which, apart from the illustrations, does the 
publisher the greatest credit, but this plain c goa is 
the outcome of very keen disappointment and a jealous 
regard for the reputation of a great and original artist. I 
know there are many who decry Cruikshank as trivial and 
vulgar, but these are of that unhappy class which always 
looks for the worst in great men, not the best. Judge a 
man by his failures and who shall hold up his head? And 
I cannot but record my protest against the practice which 
is abroad of resurrecting that which the past has rightly 
done its best to consign to deserved oblivion. We have 
had it in the case of a great philosopher who was indiscreet 
enough to leave behind him the manuscript of a callow 
novel. We have had it lately in the case of a great poet 
who had taken every reasonable precaution to purge his 
poems of their dross. And we have it now in the case of 
a great original artist who, whatever his limitations, what- 
ever his foolish foibles and weaknesses, yet deserves so far 
as his finest achievement is concerned, to be ranked little 
short of the best of English book-illustrators. And who, 
with these designs (barring the “Vanity Fair” and 
erhaps two others) before him, and with no previous 
Leocibies of the “great George’s’’ work, would believe 
that such could conceivably be the case ? 
Gerorce Somes Layarp. 


“‘ Pol, Econ.” 


Evements or Poxrrica Economy. By J. Shield Nicholson, 
M.A., D.Sc. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


A wew handbook to economics was greatly needed. 
Fawcett’s Manual suffers in more ways than one: it is at 
best a summary, a réchauffe of another man’s book, it is 
wanting in logical closeness, it has never been brought 
down to date. Walker’s “ Political Economy ” leapt into 
popularity, but scarcely stands the test of usage. It is no 
disparagement of it to say that it is throughout American 
in its atmosphere and in its perspective, its style is faulty, 
‘and the additions which the writer claimed to have made 
to economic theory, in the chapters on Profits and Wages, 
have hardly survived criticism. Professor Marshall’s 
“* Economics of Industry,” ideal as it is in many ways, is 
limited to a part of the subject. The way then lay clear 
for Professor Nicholson, and teachers have been anxiously 
awaiting the publication of his ‘‘ Elements’ to supply the 
handbook they needed. It were idle to say that he has 
wholly succeeded in doing so, and, in truth, the writer of 
an ‘‘ Elements’ has formidable difficulties to face. It 
requires a great nicety of judgment to hit the mean 
between a condescension in imparting knowledge which 
offends ignorance and an assumption of familiarity which 
baffles the beginner. Readers of Professor Nicholson’s 
** Principles” do not need to be told how lucid is his 
statement, how clear his judgment, and how well balanced, 
and every student of economics must be grateful to him 
for combining these qualities with so much practical 
knowledge and analytical power. But the “ Elements” 
lacks that sense of proportion which is always a teacher’s 
aim; but which so often eludes him. The exact per- 
ception of what a pupil knows and what he does not know, 
the instinctive power of measuring how much he can 
profitably absorb, or of realising the point at which 
instruction will cease to strengthen his faculties and 
weaken or confuse him: all this, which it is the life- 
work of most of us teachers to acquire, must be the 
stock-in-trade of the writer of a handbook. And so the 
uestion suggests itself whether it is easier to write 
the small work before the large, or vice versd. Each 
course has difficulties of its own, and Professor Nicholson 
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seems sometimes to assume a familiarity on the part of 
the readers of the ‘‘ Elements” with the processes of the 
“Principles,” and to give results which are hardly 
intelligible without the steps by which they are attained. 
Take the following passage as an example, on the 
harmonies of labour and capital :— 

Lastly, there is the method of codperation, in which, in its 
full development, the workers provide both the capital and 
the business management. Codperation has had an immense 
success in trade as distinguished from production in the 
narrow sense. But although recently there has been some 
increase of codperative production, the aggregate amount in 
the industrial world is of little importance. The great 
difficulty seems to be in the management. There is a natural 
reluctance to give either sufficient powers or sufficient wages 
to the manager (page 197). 


Surely a beginner would be dreadfully puzzled by the 
above, although to one who is familiar with the subject it 
would be difficult to put the point more concisely or more 
plainly. Professor Nicholson has already used the word 
codperation in a simpler sense when speaking of the 
division of labour, and there is nothing to show that there 
is a change of meaning. To assume that codperative pro- 
duction is the provision by the workers of capital and 
business management is hardly fair after Walker’s con- 
vincing analysis. To dono more than hint at the existence 
of the vast system of codperative distribution is to lose all 
hold upon proportion, and to neglect an admirable example 
of the working of certain forces. No doubt the Rochdale 
Pioneers have been the enfants gdtes of previous 
economists, but still codperators deserve something more 
than a word in passing. It is one thing to impress a 
result by a well-framed epigram, it is quite another to 
train the mind by the exhibition of a carefully considered 
and well-ordered logical process, and Professor Nicholson 
does not always distinguish between the two. It is the 

rimary duty of the author of a ‘‘ Principles” to convince, 

ut the writer of an ‘‘ Elements” may be content if he 
has awakened and stimulated interest. Nor does the order 
and arrangement of the “‘ Elements” enlist our sympathy. 
Surely it is far better to abandon Mills’s plan of beginning 
with production and working on to exchange. Archbishop 
Whately was right, and Professor Marshall follows him in 
beginning with the actual concrete phenomena of value, 
the price of bread, the wages of labour, the rent of land, 
and working outwards. Such an arrangement appeals at 
once to the practical and (within certain limits) scientific 
mind of the ordinary student. 

A review of the “‘ Elements ” is no place for a criticism 
of the views put forward in the “Principles.” The 
economic world—and of late it has seen a vast alien 
immigration—owes a debt to Professor Nicholson on many 
points. His revival of the Wages Fund in an intelligible 
and reasonable form, his views on socialism, his sturdy 
orthodoxy as to foreign trade, all these and much more 
compelled our admiration, nor do we give it grudgingly. 
But is is one thing to write a “ Principles,” and another 
to write an ‘“‘ Elements,”’ non omnia possumus omnes. An 
ideal handbook is yet to seek, though Professor Nicholson 
has given us much that must figure in it. 

L. R. Peps. 


The Great Impressionist 


Tae Warer-Cotour Drawines or J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
IN THE NaTionaL GaLtery. With descriptive text by 
Theodore A. Cook. (Cassell. 63s. net.) 


One of the handsomest of sumptuous books is this repro- 
duction in colours of some fifty-eight of Turner’s master- 
pieces. To be able to scan at leisure in one’s own room 
reproductions that repeat, as nearly as it seems possible 
for human skill to do it, the mystery and glory of colour- 
ing that was this man’s sublime achievement, is next best 
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to possessing the precious things themselves. The three- 
colour process is, I take it, the means employed ; and the 
makers of the blocks and Mr. Edwin Bale, R.I., are to be 
congratulated on their work. The colour and the large 
handling and purity of tone in the fine ‘‘ Dartmouth ”’ are 
marvellously caught—its liquid atmosphere beautifully 
rendered. The subtle tenderness of the tones in ‘‘ Oke- 
hampton Castle,” conveying the rich sense of colour that 
makes this water-colour drawing the superb thing it is, is 
translated with astounding effect. The ‘* Kirkstall Abbey” 
is a particularly beautiful piece of colour-reproduction. 
And the superb ‘‘ Norham Castle,” one of Turner’s most 
exquisite masterpieces, is rendered with surprising veri- 
similitude. And with the French series the engravers 
have been equally successful, the ‘‘ The Tower of Francis I. 
at Havre” is given with a perfection that makes the 
very paper seem toned. The tender greys of the ‘‘ Tidal 
Wave” drawing, and its dainty touch are absolutely true 
as far as memory serves one, as are the rich harmonies of 
the ‘‘Steam-tug coming down from Villequier.” The 
atmosphere and beauty of technique in ‘‘ Pont de l’Arche” 
and of ‘‘The Post Road from Vernon to Mantes” are a 
severe test on colour-printing; but the resulting blocks 
are as fine as any in the series. The glorious purple-blue 
‘“* Mantes” is wonderfully rendered. ‘To possess this book 
is to possess three or four dozen pictures that are well 
worth framing ; they bring repute to everyone concerned 
in their making. The effect of water-colour throughout is 
wholly successful. 

Mr. Theodore Cook contributes the letterpress which, 
instead of being the dull affair that we usually associate 
with that word in most artistic books, is vastly interesting, 
at any rate in its first half, as showing considerable dis- 
satisfaction with accepted definitions of the word art. 
Indeed, Mr. Cook comes very near to discovering the 
meaning of the word, but he cannot shake off its confusion 
with beauty. 

He starts with the necessity to define the word art— 
remarking, be it noted, that “‘we can to-day approach 
the enquiry with less excuse for prejudice than many of 
our greater predecessors”; and proceeds to the very sane 
decision that a definition of art must apply to all art 
and every branch of art. He makes one hope that he 
has seized the truth when he, almost at the beginning, 
quotes Durer’s saying from ‘‘The Banquet for Young 
Painters,” that ‘‘the art of Painting is made for the 
eyes, for the sight is the noblest sense of man.” The 
italics are mine. Indeed, he goes so near realising that 
art is the expression of emotion, that it is a pity he con- 
fuses his view by surrendering to, or fearing to break 
from, the old patter about beauty. The moment he con- 
fuses art and beauty he is lost, or, at least, ‘‘ fobbled.” 
Landscape, he says, ‘“‘is necessarily an attempt to create 
beauty. That attempt is the aim of all art.” Well, it is 
nothing of the kind. Indeed, that is the serious drawback 
to the statement. Landscape is an attempt to transmit a 
mood of nature. Our author realises this a little later on 
when he forgets about beauty: ‘‘ the landscape painter is 
powerless if he does not evoke sympathy with his own 
mood.” That is very nearly the truth. But this beauty 
fallacy dogs his feet: ‘‘ Art has invariably aimed at the 
revelation of beauty.” Well, it has not. Shakespeare is 
the greatest artist of the world, but he did not aim at 
beauty as the ultimate thing—he aimed at creating 
emotion. Indeed, the great failures in art are due to the 
painter’s mistaking beauty for art. The fact is, of course, 
that beauty is only one of the emotions. Ugliness is quite 
as legitimate an emotion in art, as Velasquez and 
Rembrandt well knew—and as every writer of tragedy, or 
death, or tears, or violence well knows. And in his heart, 
he occasionally has the courage to throw the incubus of 
this Greek fallacy off his back; for we find him saying 
later on that art is ‘“‘the appeal to the senses.” Yet he 
fears to prove it. ‘‘ Art is rather spiritual than material,” 
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he says. Certainly it is, but it is not quite the full state- 
ment—what he should say is that it is emotional. There 
is nothing naughty or immoral in the recognition. It 
is so—there is an end of it. And it is abundantly 
clear that Mr. Cook has only to rid himself of the beauty 
obsession to find out what is art; for he recognises even 
now the fact that art is not nature, but selects from 
nature—that art does not record the facts of nature, but 
uses them only as symbols and tools to express moods and 
emotions. It is all in that: not a copy of a place, but 
“the mood of nature.” His sneer at anecdote is stupid. 
Anecdote may be expressed in art if turned into the terms 
of emotion. Hogarth was absolutely anecdotal; so was 
Chaucer. Anecdote may be harmful, or it may be of 
service. Like all else, it depends on its use. 

And as a last word of praise, I can only add that Mr. 
Cook’s treatment of Turner’s biography is almost ideal in 
its spirit and key. 


Hatpane MacF atv. 


The Grey City 


Oxrorp. Painted by John Fulleylove, R.I. Described by 
Edward Thomas. (Black. 20s. net.) 


As a painted record of Oxford this book is a signal failure, 
as a written picture it is a striking success. Too com- 
monly with ‘ art” volumes the text is considered to be so 
subsidiary to the illustrations that little care is given to 
producing good work, but this publication is a singular 
exception to the rule, so much so, that the publishers 
would do well to issue the letterpress apart from the 
pictures. 

Mr. Fulleylove knows Oxford intimately and it is 
difficult to account for the fact that for Oxford’s colouring 
he apparently has no feeling whatever; to him Oxford is 
painted red, whereas every lover of the city knows that its 
uniform is grey, faced with green in the summer time and 
with scarlet in the autumn. It is not necessary to criticise 
the drawings one by one, but among the most striking 
failures may be named “The University Church of 
St. Mary,” ‘Grove Street,” ‘All Soul’s College and 
The High Street,” ‘‘ Parsons’ Pleasure,” ‘‘The Torn 
Quadrangle, Christ Church,” ‘“ The River Isis,” and 
“High Street Looking East,” and among the partially 
successful, ‘‘Torn Tower” (to which title is added 
“Christ Church College”!), ‘Magdalen Tower and 
Bridge,” ‘* Christ Church—Peckwater Quadrangle,” and 
** Queen’s College from Logic Lane.” Mr. Fulleylove has 
absolutely failed to do justice either to Oxford or himself. 

For the written matter we have little but praise; Mr. 
Thomas has very nearly caught the atmosphere of Oxford 
and of ’Varsity life, a difficult task indeed. He errs in 
being a thought too precious, too whimsical, the full- 
bodied flavour of Undergraduate life has escaped him. 
In page after page he gives us delightful sketches of 
Oxford men and of Oxford manners, past and present, 
dons and undergraduates, out-door life and entary. 
Those who know not Oxford may learn much concerning 
it and acquire a taste of its delights from this volume ; 
those of us who were of it can renew old acquaintances 
and retaste old joys. No place in the world, perhaps, 
lays so firm a hand upon our hearts and it is a great 

leasure to read the lines of a writer who, on the whole, 

ows and understands the grey city. We may be 
permitted a short —— in justification of our praise 
and in justice to Mr. Thomas: “In Oxford, nothing is 
the creation of one man or one year. Every college and 
church and garden is the work of centuries of men and 
time. Many a stone reveals an octave of colour that is 
the composition of a long The founder of a college 
laid his plans; in part, perhaps, he fixed them in stone. 
His successors continued the work, and without haste, 
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without contempt of the future or ignorance of the past, 
helped the building to ascend unto complete beauty by 
means of its old and imperfect selves.” 

Mr. Thomas is not on every occasion accurate, but he is 
always interesting and sometimes quite delightful. 


Dante’s Inferno 


Tae Exites or Erernity. By the Rev. J. 8. Carroll, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue chief merit of Mr. Carroll’s exposition of the Inferno 
is that he brings out in it the meaning and significance 
of its arrangement and structure. The imagery and the 
material setting of the poem, its reminiscence of medizeval 
callousness, Dante’s occasional demonic seizures — his 
Bp as Dr. Moore aptly names it — lose, however, all 
their terrors when prosaically explained. So numerous 
and cheap are translations of the Inferno, so sound and 
exhaustive the English commentaries, that it is difficult 
to think of anything else which could be done to smooth 
the beginner’s first descent along the dolorous way. After 
reading this book the beginner is recommended to go 
straight to Dante in a good prose translation and to look 
up his difficulties in some authoritative edition of the 
comedy. We have space only for a few annotations and 
criticisms. 

‘*When a man climb a hill so that his right foot is 
always the lower, he must be rounding it towards the 
right” (page 13). Has Mr. Carroll ever tried this way of 
ascending a hill and bearing to the right? On page 71 
Dante’s relegation of unbaptized children to the limbo of 
virtuous pagans is spoken of as merciful, because there the 
children *‘ suffer no pain even of loss.” Why put them 
there at all, especially as Bernard, who is made the 
confessor of the creed, would most —— have dis- 
avowed it ?—see Wicksteed’s note to his Paradiso. 

The note on page 114 stating that ‘‘Auri sacra”’ fames 
may be translated ‘‘ hallowed hunger of gold” is without 
significance as it stands. The point is, of course, if you 
do so translate Dante’s translation of this phrase, what 
does it mean, and secondly, are you free to translate 
“‘reggi” by “ drivest” ? 

On pages Ixii. hell is referred to as though it had been 
made by Lucifer’s fall: ‘‘ The vast subterranean hollow 
thus formed (italics ours) was utilised as the eternal prison 
ef the finally impenitent. This would make hell an 
afterthought, an effect of the angelic revolt and not a 
co-temporary with the first things created—an idea foreign 
to medizval scholasticism. 

We gather the conviction in reading Mr. Carroll’s pages 
that he is quite obsessed with the — moral aspect of 
the Inferno and seems to forget that Dante as well as 
moralist is both artist and man—a creature of his own 
times ; essentially medizval in his occasional lapses into 

itilessness towards those guilty of crimes quite alien to 
his own nature and just as pitiful and humane in his 
treatment of offences to which passionate and sensitive 
natures yield a too ready response. In Circle Two where 
the carnal are troubled, he drops as one dead ; but—to 
take a single instance—in Ptolomaea he acts with deliberate 
cruelty, as if anxious to mimic the crime of treachery 
therein punished, and passes into the next circle with the 
complacent observation— 
Ed io non gliele apersi 
Et Cortesia fu in lui esser viliano. 


Mr. Carroll sees little in this act deserving of censure 
and gives to it an ethical interpretation. 

Why does the author omit to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to two books of which he makes very full use: 
Rickaby’s translation of parts of the “Summa” of 
Thomas Aquinas and Selfe and Wicksteed’s translations 
from Villam’s Chronicle ? 
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The English reader ought to have his attention drawn to 
these two valuable books. Mr. Carroll always gives the 
reference to the original texts leaving the reader to infer— 
however unintentionally on his part—that the translations 
are his own. Perhaps this omission will not disfigure the 
next edition. 
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F. Kettie. 


The Champagne of History 


Tae Lerrers or Horace Watpote, Fourra Fart or Orrorp. 
Chronologically arranged and edited with Notes and 
Indices by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. In sixteen volumes, 
with Portraits and Facsimiles. Vols. I.toIV. (Clarendon 
Press. Each, 6s.) 


Our last extended reference to Horace Walpole was in 
connection with Sir Spencer Walpole’s little volume of 
thirty unpublished letters issued by Messrs. Longmans 
early in 1902. That book is now the last entry in the 
bibliography of the Letters prefixed to Mrs. Paget 
Toynbee’s long-expected and monumental edition. In all, 
thirteen collections of Walpole’s Letters have been pub- 
lished, twelve of which poured their contents into Peter 
Cunningham’s nine-volume edition, first issued in 1857 
and enlarged in 1891. The present sixteen-volume edition, 
of which the first four volumes are before us, is the latest 
and greatest attempt to gather up and correctly present 
the immense epistolary memoirs which for more than 
fifty years flowed from Horace Walpole’s pen. Whereas 
Cunningham’s edition contains 2,654 letters representing 
95 correspondents, Mrs. Toynbee will print 3,061 letters, 
representing 150 correspondents. Of the 407 letters not 
in Cunningham 111 are now printed for the first time. 

These figures far exceed any that can be given con- 
cerning our other great letter-writers: Gray, Cowper, 
Byron, Lamb, F itererald, and others. The largest col- 
lection of letters edited in recent years, that of Byron’s, 
contains little more than a third of the number of letters 
written by Walpole. But these men wrote in the in- 
timacies of friendship, with a corresponding expenditure 
of feeling; Walpole wrote to build up memoirs in the 
manner of Saint Simon, and cynicism is ever a longer 
stayer than emotion. 

Mrs. Toynbee gives a clear and interesting account of 
her stewardship. Her aim, of course, has been to collect 
as many letters as possible, and to verify the text of as 
many letters as possible. In neither case has she met 
with all the success she deserves. There are some of 
Walpole’s letters at Holland House .which the Earl of 
Iichester withholds. Repeated inquiries in England and 
America have failed to reveal the originals of many 
interesting letters to Walpole’s more scattered corres- 
pondents, and in other cases access to originals has been 
impracticable. Nevertheless, a very considerable number 
of letters have been collated by their originals, often with 
curious results. The letters to Sir Horace Mann (823 in 
number) are printed from the original MS. in the posses- 
sion of Earl Waldegrave at Chewton Priory. These 
“originals,” however, are really Horace Walpole’s own 
copies of the true originals which he had received back 
from Sir Horace Mann, and it is known that they are not 
in all respects true copies. Walpole carefully suppressed 
certain ges. Yet the world nearly supped full on 
his audacities, for his secretary Kirkgate made un- 
authorised copies of the suppressed passages. On his 
death these came into the hen of Mrs. Damer, Walpole’s 
executrix, and proof exists that they were destroyed by 
her in December, 1810. 

Suppression, however, has not ended here. Mrs. Toynbee 
was surprised to discover that Cunningham had omitted 
many passages without any indication of his deletions. 
The passages he discarded are mostly unfit for publication, 
though others are of a harmless character. The latter, 
and eleven complete leiters which Cunningham left out 
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altogether, have now been restored. This is but one 
example of Mrs. Toynbee’s adventures among Horace 
Walpole’s amazingly voluminous and scattered corre- 
spondence. In the case of thirty-four letters to Hannah 

ore, Mrs. Toynbee had particular cause to regret not 
being able to see the originals of more than five, for of 
those which passed through her hands several had been 
tampered wi pose ok , even to the extent of the 
insertion—in Hannah’s own saintly hand—of words and 
phrases which Walpole never wrote ! 

It is interesting to observe how Walpole’s letters are 
scattered through the stately homes of England. Besides 
Earl Waldegrave’s great collection, there are letters of 
extreme interest (but there is a wonderful equality of 
interest in all that Walpole wrote to his friends) in the 

ssion of Viscount Cobham, Sir Villiers Lister, Sir 
illiam Anson, Sir John Fenn, Sir William Hamilton, 
the Duke of Bedford, the Earls of Carlisle and Mount 
Edgcumbe, Sir Spencer Walpole, and—among many 
others—Mr. Vernon Watney, the present occupant of 
the house in Berkeley Square with which Walpole was 
so pleased and in which he died. . ; 

Since our space on this occasion will permit of little 
more than a description of the externals of this great 
edition, let us add that it is in all respects admirably 
equipped. The task of finding any given letter has been 
made very easy indeed, and the last volume will consist 
entirely of indices and other helps. Each volume contains 
four photogravure reproductions of portraits, many of 
which are of a rare interest. An admirable feature is a 
reprint in the first volume of Horace Walpole’s ‘“‘ Short 
Notes of My Life,’ continued by the editor from the year 
1779 at which point he left off. ; 

From time to time, as the remaining volumes arrive, 
we shall endeavour to touch on those qualities of Walpole’s 
singular mind which, in this age of hurry and brevities, 
make the reissue of his letters in sixteen octavo volumes 
a delight, and every letter added a triumph. We con- 
gratulate editor cal pabiiaban on the auspicious launch 
of a most important undertaking. 


Poetry 


Tue Hunprep Love-Soncs or Kamat-Ap-pin or IsFABAN. 
Now First Translated from the Persian by Louis H. Gray 
and Done into English Verse by Ethel Watts Mumford. 
(David Nutt.) 


Tae Poems or Pamir Freneavu: Poet or THE AMERICAN 
Revotution. Edited by Fred Lewis Pattee. Vol. II. 
(Princeton, N.J.: The University Library. $3 net.) 


Horace ror Encuish Reapers. Being a Translation of the 
Poems of Quintus Horatius Flaccus into English Prose. 
By E. C. Wickham, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Yer another Persian poet follows in the triumphant wake 
of FitzGerald’s much-FitzGeraldized Omar; and (almost 
equally of course) it is a love-poet. Love and pessimism 
are the only themes (apart from the Rule-Britannia strain, 
which you cannot look for in a mere Persian) that the 
present enlightened day will hearken to in poetry. When 
the two are conjoined, as in this case, what could you wish 
for more? Kamal-Ad-din was a Persian of between the 
twelfth and thirteenth century, who complimented potentates ° 
in verse, wrote rubaiyat to his mistress’ eyebrow, and was 
tortured to death by the Tartars when Octai Khan 
conquered Persia. His neighbours bid their valuables in 
his well, and a Tartar soldier accidentally discovered that 
wells may have at bottom something more precious to a 
Tartar than Truth. They tortured poor Kamal to make 
his disclose further treasure, and having none to disclore, 
he died. But he made a couple of rubaiyat in dying, 
which must have greatly consoled him for the little Oriental 
accident. 
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The poems (rubaiyat—let us not forget the now blessed 
word !) are of course addressed to a vendible lady, or ladies 
—most Oriental, as most classical, erotic poetry is. They 
are preceded by a preface extolling this species of passion 
as the fine flower of love; the writer apparently rather 
envyivg that blissful individual, the lover of the Lady 
with the Camellias. But the ms? Well the poems, 
even in translation, unexpectedly show a decided power. 
Miss (or Mrs.) Mumford’s verse is too languid, too rigidly 
conformable to rule, with too little vital pulsation, and her 
execution generally partakes of the same too fluent 
character. But it does to a large extent enable us to feel 
the breath of poetry in the original, and for this she 
deserves undoubted praise. There is passion, there is 
tendernese, there is beauty of imagery, all of no mean 
order; and for these things the joint translators must 
share praise with the original, since a thing of this kind 
is virtually an English poem based on a foreign source. 
One can understand and believe that Kamal is a Persian 
poet of a tender fervour and abundant fancy, but—it is 
not a second Fitzgerald, nor like to take any permanent 
place in our literature, as the best poetic translations have 
done. 

You have never heard of Philip Freneau? That, reader, 
can only be ascribed to your British prejudice, your dread 
of Freedom, your aversion to reading the Tyrtzeus of your 
own overthrow. For here is the second of two bulky 
volumes, a third yet to appear, containing his collected 

ms. Moreover, they have been hailed with gratulation 
by the free American press, unshackled by our tyrannical 
bondage. Here, cries a literary organ, is ‘‘ the real 
Father of American Poetry, who at last seems to be 
coming to his own.” Undoubtedly, says a great news- 
aper, “‘the first true poet born upon our continent.” 

ys another: ‘‘ The earliest notable American Poet.” 
A third acclaims “this master of satirical verse and 
versified polemic.” There is one singular neglect. Nobody 
seems to have discovered him to be some very great man 
all over again -—the American Byron, or Milton, for 
example. 

Well, reader, not to keep you in too painful a suspense, 
this is probably the last, as it is the first, you will hear 
of Philip Freneau. We are not educated up to him yet. 
It requires too revolutionary a readjustment of ideas ; and 
we are conservative. For if Freneau was the first true 
poet born on the American continent, then it must follow, 
as the night the day, that Poe, and Emerson, and Long- 
fellow are bastards. If he must be placed on the family- 
tree of American try, we should conceive him to have 
been the Grandfather of American poetry—if not the 
Great - great - grandfather. One of his chief poems is 
alleged to be the “British Prison-Ship.”’ It is a stilted 
piece of patriotism after the school of Pope—sometimes 
actually ludicrous in its empty mouthing. And this 
antiquated pomposity is his general style. Cornwallis, 
“‘arch-butcher of the times ”— 


Rov'd uncontroul’d this wasted coun 

Strew’d plains with dead, and bath’d 
To us this is indeed “ notable,” but not exactly for poetry. 
And if Freneau be indeed coming to his own, we prefer to 
believe that “his own” are the American papers. Of 
literary Americans we have a very different opinion. 

In reviewing a recent verse-rendering of Horace’s great 
fellow-poet, we urged the futility of wasting scholarly 
abilities on metrical translations of the classics—a 
supremely difficult task which exacts the power of the 

t far more than the acquirements of the scholar. 
Gladly, therefore, we welcome a scholarly and able trans- 
lator who has chosen the better path, and that in the case 
of the poet who most provokes Anglo-Saxon nature to the 
impossible emprise of poetic version. From the beginning 
of things down to Uladstone, it has been the received 
foible of men with cultivation and leisure—or cultivation 
without leisure—to slander Horace in verse. Few, very 


o’er, 
is jaws with gore. 
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few, have had sanity or self-restraint to take the possible 

way of prose; few, and they have not been remarkable. 
Which suggests an ignored truth—that even the prose 
rendering of a poet is no such easy matter. In old days, 
when Latin was the common tongue of cultured Europe, 
every Greek classic as a matter of course was rendered 
into Latin prose ; and this, as Dean Wickham su ts, is 
the proper parallel, which is happily becoming adopted in 
the matter of English prose versions of English classics. 
How fine, how even classic, such things may be without 
the Homeric translations of Mr. Andrew Lang and his 
colleagues. ; 

A fine prose translation (as Dean Wickham again says) 
appeals to two classes. Firstly, the man whose Latin has 
grown rusty, but who still has genial memories of his 
early Horace. Secondly, the man who has no Latin, yet 
is interested in what he can learn of writers sealed to him 
save through the medium of translation. As classic 
education grows rarer, this class grows less rare—indeed, 
is now very common. There are a surprising number of 
quite literary men who stand in this position. To such 
men of taste a metrical libel on the great Roman lyric poet 
is no boon. If they desire to gain some conception of him 
through an English poetic transfusion, the imitations of 
Pope and one or two of Swift’s are infinitely better for 
them than any metrical translation of the Epistles and 
Satires. Pope is not Horace. Heis vastly more brilliant, 
witty and pointed ; quite to seek in the Horatian urbanity, 
amenity and conversational ease. But he gives a much 
truer notion of the Roman than does the versified medio- 
crity miscalled ‘‘ translation.’”’ While the lyrics no poet 
has ever successfully suggested, or will suggest. ; 

The best thing for the lover of letters who has no Latin 
is some such prose rendering as this: faithful, scholarly, 
well-turned, and idiomatic. We do not say that the Dean 
does for Horace what Mr. Lang and his fellows did for 
Homer: it may be questioned, indeed, whether such a feat 
were possible. The lyrics, in particular, turning wholly 
on the very deftest felicity of phrase and diction, provide 
an infinitely harder task than the rapid narrative energy 
of Homer. But the thing is well done; and with a little 
imagination one may conceive that here is the substance 
of poetry. For those who have ever read the original, of 
course, the suggestion will be much greater. The Jam 
pauca aratro, for instance, reads much better in this terse 
and cultured prose than in any versified dilution. It is at 
least dignified and restrained. This indeed, to our mind, 
is the best and most useful version of Horace which has 
yet s peared; and the Dean deserves congratulation on 
his labours. 


Short Notices 


Heyry Warp Beecuer. By Lyman Abbott. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) Mr. Abbott writes as Beecher’s successor in 
the pastorate of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and as one who 
owes to that brave old man the formation of his spiritual life. 
Beecher’s life has been told, in a volume which is mainly autobio- 
graphical, by his wife and son; in this book his friend, as he says 
in his preface, seeks to interpret that life as the life of one “who 
has probably done more to change directly the religious life and 
indirectly the theological thought of America than any preacher 
since Jonathan Edwards.” It was in the revulsion from the 
hopeless Calvinism left to their descendants by the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and from the rationalistic developments of it which in 
America were the best fruit of the eighteenth century, that 
Beecher played his part of spokesman and prophet. To us in 
England he is principally the knight of Emancipation. Such was 
the character in which, amid a storm of abuse and insult, and in 
contempt of open threats of violent handling, he made his bow to 
the rough public of English manufacturing towns. “Christ,” he 
said once, “is my manifest God,” and in the strength of that hero- 
worship he ed through the fire, not here alone, but among his 
own people by whom now his name is held in benediction. Mr. 
Abbott tells his story with such spirit and excellent taste as hold 
the attention and may well gain the sympathy even of the 
indifferent. 
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Riviera Nature Notes. (Bernard Quaritch.) This very hand- 
some and valuable book is a popular account of the chief animals 
and plants of the Riviera and Maritime Alps. But it is “ popular” 
only in the sense that it is readable and written in popular fashion. 
As the only book dealing with this particular subject, it should be 
also equipped with the characters that give a book a serious value, 
and this it fortunately has. The volume has the advantage of 
some hundreds of photographs, taken with the skill which nearly 
all books of this kind aseulian display. The anonymous author 
has really used what he calls “the scanty leisure of a hard-worked 
schoolmaster” to excellent purpose. We present our congratula- 
tions to his pupils, and for dheiz sakes are almost inclined to wish 
his leisure scantier. Daily evidence accumulates of the ridiculous 
fashion in which the study of nature is being pursued and taught 
im many quarters, and of the utter barrenness of result which 
issues from it. We might quote at any length from the various 
pages, but perhaps as interesting as anything else to the readers 
of Tue Acapemy will be a little bit of not too familiar etymology. 
The word “ zest,” in the sense of “relish,” has nothing to do with 
“zeal” —though to pursue a thing with zest conveys the same 
idea as pursuing it with zeal—but comes from “ zeste,” a little 
slice of orange-peel. But the French use the word quite differently. 
They apply it to something worthless, thus: “Je n’en donnerais 
pas an zeste’’—I would not give two pins for it! 

America Iv LireratureE. By George E. Woodberry. (London 
and New York: Harper. 5s.) This is scarcely a history of 
American literature, it is rather, as the title implies, a review 
and appreciation of America’s position in relation to Anglo-Saxon 
literature as a whole, if we might not say in relation to world- 
literature. Professor Woodberry is a genuine man of letters, and 
his style is a cultivated style; though we could wish away certain 
prominent Americanisms, such as “ belongs with,” “ back of,” and 
the like. His method is to summarise the course of American letters 
in chapters on the Beginnings, the Knickerbocker Era, the Literary 
Age of Boston, the South, and the West; then to review the total 
achievement, and finish with a chapter on Results and Conditions. 
He is at once more cultured and more dispassionate, more broad 
in his views than most Americans writing on their national 
literature. Some beloved fallacies he perpetuates. Of course he 
will have America a young country with a young literature. But 
he not only recognises that its literature in its total outcome is a 
very small thing; he boldly says that America has no national 
literature. It is true. The impulse, as he says, proceeds from the 
north-east and grows weaker as its spreads south and west. The 
“ great American author” is still to seek, and still fondly believed 
in. Truth is, America is not one, but many peoples, far more so 
than England just after the Norman Conquest; and unlike that 
England, they are all old peoples. The Anglo-Saxons who have 
written its best books are the off-shoot of an old people, and carry 
on an old tradition of letters. He truly says that this tradition is 
not merely English but cosmopolitan. There has been but one 
great upheaval in the States; and in this peaceful progression he 
finds a main cause for the poverty of their letters. But truth is 
their writers have been a small cultured class, leisurely casting 
eclectic roots into the past of many literatures, as he confesses, 
rather than deriving from the present of any ; and this preoccupa- 
tion with the past is itself characteristic of a decadent literature. 
How shall national literature come from writers who are eclectically 
browsing on the letters of every nation under heaven? Eclecticism 
never yet had racial sap in its veins; one must narrow to gain 
force. But we think Professor Woodberry might have claimed for 
Emerson a place beside the greatest writers of English prose ; 
not, as he does, a secondary place. It is decidedly a good, though 
not specially original book. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE Rivat Port. By Arthur Acheson. (London 
and New York: John Lane. 5s. net.) Mr. Acheson in this volume 
has done something to add probability to the late Professor Minto’s 
conjecture that the rival poet of Shakespeare’s Sonnets was George 
Chapman. He attempts to show that the original arrangement of 
the Sonnets requires to be rectified. Shakespeare’s young patron 
in the Sonnets was, as Mr. Lee believes, Southampton; and the 
date of the earliest Sonnets is 1593 or early in 1594. In “ Troilus 
and Cressida ” Shakespeare renews his attack on Chapman. Such 
are the chief alleged results of this study. Mr. Acheson has really 
worked, and his book is not without value. He has a confidence 
in his own conjectures, his own “ proofs,” which Providence kindly 
vouchsafe, to a theorist in order that it may get work out of him, 
but which, it must be confessed, Providence does not find it 
necessary to bestow in a like degree upon those who disinterestedly 
examine the theory. 

Goerue’s Lyrik. ERLAUTERUNGEN NACH KONSTLERISCHEN GESICHTS- 
PUNETEN. Ein Versuch. Von Berthold Litzmann. (Berlin: 
Fleischel. 3m. 50pf) Litzmann, who is professor of the 
history of literature at the University of Bonn, attempts in this 
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book to analyse from the artistic side Goethe’s lyrical genius. In 
fact he acts as aesthetic guide to readers and students of Goethe’s 
purely lyrical poems. Whether it is not better to come to the 
enjoyment of fine poetry without the aid of an intermediary we 
will not discuss now, but if such a one is desired Litzmann makes, 
it must be confessed, anideal cicerone. He has incidentally things 
to say in general criticism of Goethe’s work that have a very real 
value. He observes most justly that Goethe is the born lyrist just 
as Schiller is the born dramatist. Goethe's artistic personality ia 
so strong and so all-embracing that whatever form he elects to 
use, be it epic or dramatic, it is at once clear that the work is that 
of a giant; but even so, we find that the epic and the drama 
invariably rest, with him, on a lyrical basis. In his autobiography 
he has told us that he regards his poetry as a sort of general con- 
fession, called into being fom Ge need of changing into a 
picture or a poem things that gave him joy or pain, or in any way 
caused him emotion. Thus, every poem has, more or less, some 
connection with an event in his life, or with a particular mood or 
state of feeling. Perhaps the most interesting of the lyrics from 
this point of view are those inspired by Frau von Stein, like 
“ Harzreise im Winter” and “ Ueber allen Gipfeln.” As we said 
above, if there is call for such categorical interpretation Litzmann’s 
book supplies it in the best possible way. 

Dr. A. Perermanns Mi1reiLuNceEN avs Justus Perrtues’ Geo- 
GRAPHISCHER AnsTaLT. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. A. Supan. 
Vol. 49, No. XI. (Gotha: Perthes. 2m.) The study of 
geography is treated with greater respect in Germany than in this 
country. The monthly periodical before us is devoted to its 
interests and invariably contains articles full of information. This 
number includes papers on the vegetation of the Samoan Islands, 
and on the Jewish colonies and settlements in Palestine, an excel- 
lent map of Count Wickenburg’s travels in East Africa, 1897-8, 
1901-2, besides short notices of the more important recent works 
concerning geography published in every country of Europe and 
in America. e notice that a large number of such works hail 
from Russia. The periodical thus affords the best obtainable 
survey of what is being done in geography and kindred subjects 
throughout the world. 

AEGYPTISOH-INDOEUROPAEISCHE SPRACHVERWANDSCHAFT. Von Carl 
Abel. Zweit-Vermehrte Auflage. (Berlin: Luckhardt.) Dr. Abel 
here republishes, with additions, his little treatise on the connection 
between Egyptian hieroglyphics and Indo-European languages 
that attracted so much attention from Egyptologists on its first 
appearance. Professor Maspéro, of Paris, and Professor Ziemer, 
of Berlin, highly praise Abel’s work, and assert that if Dr. Abel’s 
conclusions are correct, there can be little doubt that a very close 
connection exists between the two language groups. The subject 
is treated here, it should be observed, from a purely technical and 
philological standpoint. 

La Vie et ces Livres. Sixiéme Série avec un index général 
des noms cités dans les six volumes. Par Gaston Deschamps. (Colin. 
3fr. 50.) In this series of volumes, M. Deschamps has sought 
to show how historical events and contemporary tendencies of 
thought and taste and action influence the subjects treated by 
men of letters. Thus, looking at random through the series, 
such headings as “The War of 1870 and Literature,” “Society 
and the Contemporary Novel,” “The Feminists,” “Three Stages 
in the Career of Anatole France” indicate the scope of the 
criticism. The latest volume deals with three subjects only: 
“Le Cycle de Napoléon—Le Cycle de la Guerre—L’exotisme 
Colonial et pittoresque.” The first criticises books like Chuquet’s 
“ Jeunesse de Napoléon” (1897-99), Masson’s “ Joséphine de 
Beauharnais ” (1899), “‘ L’Impératrice Marie-Louise” (1902), the 
“Memoiis of the General Baron de Dedem de Gelder” (1900), 
and a large number of lately issued works on Waterloo. In 
view of the Kaiser’s late utterances these might be worth his 
perusal. M. Deschamps sums up Waterloo thus: “Il y a des 
moments ov l'histoire est plus superbe que Ja légende. Tout est 
grand dans cette aventure. Le génie malheureux du grand 
homme n’est pas plus sublime que héroisme des humbles qui le 
suivent et qui le défendent. Il est impossible que tant de force 
morale ait été dépensée en vain. Cette journée de Waterloo, ob 
la mauvaise fortune ajouta je ne sais quelle beauté triste 4 la 
magnificence d’un effort surhumain fait honneur a l’humanité.” 
The war cycle criticises a number of books that have for subject 
either the actual war of 1870 or its results. Among them are “ Le 
Désastre” of Paul et Victor Margueritte, a group of books about 
Alsace and Lorraine, both German and French of which the most 
popular is René Bazin’s fine novel, “Les Oberlé,” now in its 
forty-third edition. The third part is consecrated to books that 
tell of lands beyond Europe, of India, of Chili and Bolivia, of 
Australia and New Zealand, of Africa, of Java, of China and 
Japan. M. Deschamps deplores the fact that France has no 
novelist like Rider Sraped, like Kipling, like Olive Schreiner, 
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and thinks if French novelists travelled more it would add not 
only to the gaiety of literature but would be also to the interest of 
the country. Bourget in some degree, Loti in a greater degree, 
are travellers and give forth their experiences in their books, and 
to those authors must be added one less known to fame but who 
writes books of a most charming * ‘ exotisme’ '—Myriam Harry. 
Her “Petites Epouses” and “ Passages de Bédouins ” breathe 
sincere human feeling: they tell of women’s tears, of infants’ 
wailing, and prove how all hearts, however they may differ 
otherwise, are united by suffering. The highest ible praise is 
given to Loti’s “ Les derniers jours de Pékin.” M. Deschamps 
believes that it is history, and will be read when voluminous 
treatises on ethnography and sociology have disappeared. 

Pour Ma Fintanpe! Par Juhani Aho. Avec un essai sur la 
littérature finlandaise par René Puaux. (Lausanne : Georges 
Bridel et Cie. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 3fr.) That note of 
abject misery of soul, of futile effort to throw off the yoke of the 
oppressor, which is ever present in modern Finnish literature, 
fills the pages of this book with a monotony of sadness which helps 
one to realise the utter hopelessness of the struggle of the Finns 
for freedom and independence, Juhani Aho is a young Finn of 
fervent patriotism and some literary gifts. The pieces collected in 
this volume are mere thumbnail sketches in the form of political 

arables, in which the Czar figures as a carrion crow, a wicked old 
fesen, or a raging flood, and is contrasted with poor Finland in 
the guise of a flight of swallows, a decrepit old man, or a mill 
built on a rock. All of which is very interesting and rather 
touching as typifying the Finnish sentiment towards Russia, but it 
may be questioned whether political ends are best served by 
harrowing, if poetical, journalistic squibs. The introduction by 
M. René Puaux on the literature of Finland is thoroughly well 
done, and gives a succinct account of its historic saga, its fascinating 
folklore and its most prominent writers 

Die Grenzen per Gescutcute, Von Friedrich Gottl. (Leipzig : 
Duncker and Humblot. 3m.) Gottl’s pamphlet is a plea for the 
emancipation of the study of history from the methods employed 
in the study of natural science. He argues that there is a 
fundamental difference between the two kinds of knowledge, and 
an absolute lack of connection between their results. For 
example, roughly speaking, geology has nothing to do with 
history ; the Sesovery of tombs and domestic implements may 
help the political economist in determining what the every-day 
life of ancient peoples was like, but it can do little for the real 
historian. Gottl’s method of discussion is somewhat technical, 
but it is careful and detailed. His pamphlet has more interest 
perhaps for the professor and the student than for the general 
reader. 

Tue Seasons with THE Ports: AN AnTHoLoGy. Arranged by 
Ida Woodward. (Elkin Mathews. 5s. net.) Dedicated to 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, four of whose poems are included in this 
well-chosen anthology ; among other names may be noted those of 
Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Austin Dobson, Dr. Garnett, Dora Sigerson, 
in addition to the usual world-worn names to be expected. The 
compiler has done her work with taste and tact, and has been 
admirably supported by her publishers in the matters of binding, 
paper roe | print. A pretty book outside and inside. 
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Letters from a 


[The following series of notes, more or less critical, on life have 

given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a 

desire which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any 
reader’s consideration and indulgence. | 


VIII.—On Musical Comedies and the State 
| was reading, for the third time, some aig 


striking chapters in Mr. Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Gladstone, 

and | found a piece of news which offered a curious 

commentary on Mr. John Hare’s letter to The 
Times on the subject of State-aided theatres. In 1830, 
when Gladstone was one-and-twenty, the Essay Club, 
founded by himself at Oxford, pronounced “‘ the influence 
of the modern drama, though trifling in degree, pernicious 
in quality.” This was the modern drama of seventy-three 
years ago. Mr. Hare’s verdict comes to much the same 
thing. He deplores the standard of acting in so-called 
serious plays and high comedy; he fears that musical 
comedies will soon usurp the boards of every theatre in 
England. Every author of serious plays and the like 
must wish to agree with Mr. Hare, who is one of the few 
great artists—1 dare not give the precise number—we 
possess. But he does not see that the sole reason 
why the public prefer the productions of Mr. George 
Edwardes is because the acting is so clever, the lyrics 
(those by Adrian Ross, for instance) are often as good as 
the famous stuff given in volumes of classic humour, 
the music is refreshing, and the whole show, from start to 
finish, is alive, national, and, as an entertainment, unique in 
Europe. For half-a-guinea, I can see at the New Gaiety 
some brilliant low comedy impersonations, some charming 
dancing, and some highly accomplished young actresses. 
I can hear witty songs written by educated writers ; 
I am given some delicious fooling in the dialogue, and 
as much plot as I want—a pleasant diagram, in fact, of the 
British character. For half-a-guinea I can also see, at 
another kind of theatre, one or two artists abominably 
depressed—I cannot say, supported by some inaudible 
recruits (or persons who have no right to be on any stage) 
working their ineffective way through some tedious piece 
without form and void, about nothing on earth. There is 
no one-star system yet in the casting of musical plays: the 
sterilizing word literature has not yet been applied to 
musical plays: the gifted being who believes that he (or 
she) alone, talking incessantly—no matter how foolishly— 
ought to fill any spectator’s mind with delight, has had, 
so far, no run for his or her backer’s money, in musical 
plays. The “ backer,” I am informed, is a person who is 
expected to ‘‘ find” (the expression has its pathos) some 
large sum, or sums, which will pay all the costs of a 
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Silent Study 


eye and keep the ‘“‘ house full,’’ for fifty nights at 
east, of people who look prosperous and never buy their 
seats. The legend: House full—300th performance—does 
not, therefore, invariably mean that the gross receipts for 
each week are, say, two thousand pounds. It does not 
mean that the author is receiving several hundreds weekly, 
that the manager is ‘‘ rolling,” that the leading man is 
enjoying the salary of an over-worked Lord Beaconsfield, 
that the leading lady earns more in one month than a 
Bishop in one quarter. It may mean quite often that the 
“‘ backer,” or the ‘‘ backers,” are most unhappy ; that bills 
have been paid and nothing has prospered ; it may mean, 
in short, that the advertised, boomed, puffed and tortured 
** success ’’ has been extraordinary only as a financial loss. 
This fact ought to encourage Mr. Hare. The public will 
not be bored. It will not endure twaddle. It will not 
stand the wretched elocution of which he justly complains. 
His own is perfect. If the masses—and above all, the 
well-to-do and upper classes— prefer music-halls and 
musical comedies to the legitimate drama, it is because the 
legitimate drama at present is not very good and not well 
acted—even when it is tolerably composed. There is no 
false sentiment in ‘‘ The Orchid ”’: the burlesque is true to 
burlesque ; the social and political hits which occur in 
the dialogue and in the songs are struck from a close 
observation of current manners, opinions and the like. I 
have said this, in other ways, before, but the actor-managers 
of theatres devoted to drama seldom attend performances 
at Daly’s, the Gaiety or the Lyric. They do not know the 
remarkably strong attractions they have to strive against, 
and they do not see a fine art and a school of excellent 
acting—at once very direct and very subtle— developing 
under their noses. Tt a distinguished foreigner comes to 
England, he is taken, by a discerning guide, to the Houses 
of | heey to Ascot, to the Eton and Harrow match, to 
the Law Courts, to all the musical comedies of the first 
rank, and to every one of the music halls. He will then 
know this country, and understand why it is impossible to 
bring the English stage into touch with officialism. All 
the officials very rightly prefer musical comedies to any 
other kind of average English comedy; laws about a 
thing so elusive and delightful would be disastrous; the 
paraphernalia of committees would destroy the spontaneity 
of the players: an art with such charms to recommend it 
may have a million patrons, but one President would kill 
it. As for a governing body—— 


Joun Oxtver Hosses. 


(Copyright 1903 by MRS. CRAIGIE in the Untted States of America.) 


Athenzum Losses and Gains, 1903 


like the Atheneum. When you do not regret 

the friend, you miss the familiar figure or the 

well-known face, and even the favourite seat of 
some comparative obscurity seems haunted for a time by 
his spirit. This year there has been an unusually long 
death-roll, and many a man of light and leading has been 
removed. Among Churchmen, Archbishop Temple, an 
indefatigable reader of the newspapers, whose sturdy 
build promised prolonged years. Then went Dr. Bradley, 
the Dean of Wenseleetel. the maker of Marlborough 
College, whose dapper little form contrasted with the 
Primate’s. The Dean of Canterbury followed, Dr. Farrar, 
conspicuous by the blue ribbon in his button-hole, who 


D™ of distinguished men fall heavily on a club 


used often to mount to the library, black bag in hand, 
to use his almost fatally facile pen. But his stores of 
reading and learning were immense. Besides these we 
have to regret Canon Rawlinson of Canterbury and Dean 
Stephens of Winchester. 
ut the death of Mr. Lecky leaves a great blank, and 
we shall miss the almost deprecatory side-look, and the 
long, flexible figure which courted caricature. Shy and 
reserved, he was always affable when addressed, and 
ready to impart his superabundant stores of information. 
Among the judges are Sir Juhn Rigby, Lord Justice of 
Appeal; Mr. Commissioner Kerr, who for one reason or 
another was much before the public, and whose personal, 
reminiscences have lately appeared ; also his namesake 
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Mr. W. Kerr, author of sundry legal books, but better 
known as having taken the best double-first on record. 

There are many blanks among the men who have 
served the State in one capacity or another. The veteran 
Field-Marshal Sir John Lintorn Simmons, G.C.B.; Quintin 
Hogg, the philanthropic founder of the Polytechnic; Mr. 
Hanbury, President of the Board of Trade: Sir Juland 
Danvers, Government Director of Indian Railways; Sir 
Vincent Kennett Barington, associated with the organi- 
zation of the St. John Ambulance; General Du Cane, with 
rare experience in criminology, who had been selected 
as Chairman of the Prisons’ Commission; Sir Joshua 
Fitch, Chief-Inspector of Training Colleges, and Mr. 
Spring Rice, a valued official in the Sansnry. 

There are not a few eminent men of science: Sir G. 
Stokes, the great mathematician ; Sir F. Abel, the cnemist, 
expert in explosives, and Director of the Imperial Insti- 
tute; Dr. Gladstone and Sir W. C. Roberts-Austen, also 
famous for chemical research—the latter gentleman was 
Assayer of the Mint—and the Rev. Professor Wiltshire, 
geologist. 

Of civil engineers are Messrs. Barlow, Rennie, and 
Rendel, and last, not least, Sir Frederick Bramwell, an 
ex-President of the British Association, to the last a 
travelling attendant of all great scientific gatherings, and 
a noteworthy habitué of the Club dining-room, with his 
benignant face and patriarchal white locks. 

There has been little thinning of the ranks of well-known 
authors, but we miss Mr. Augustus Hare, who when he 
came to town from his house near Hastings was always 
industriously occupied in the S.W. corner of the smaller 
library. 

We have seen the last of two Royal Academicians : 
Mr. Horsley, whose reminiscences appear almost simul- 
taneously with this notice, and Mr. Wells, the portrait 
painter; and Mr. Pearson, antiquary and architect, has 
gone. Doubtless other names of some note may have been 
omitted, but the Marquis of Salisbury is not to be forgotten, 
though he was seldom to be seen in the Athenzeum, save 
when he lunched after a Cabinet Council under the 
clock, and it is scarcely needful to mention Herbert 
Spencer. 

The old order changeth, but new blood is continually 
being introduced. Among the nine of distinguished 
eminence annually elected by the Committee, are Dr. 
Angst, the illustrious Swiss antiquary and director of their 
national museum; Lord Blythswood, Sir Edward Grey, 
Don F. A. Gasquet, Abbot President of the English 
Benedictines ; Dr. Robinson, the new Dean of Westminster, 
the patristic scholar; and Mr. Henry White, a social 
acquisition and the well-known Secretary of the U.S. 
Embassy. Likewise no fewer than five Cabinet Ministers 
—the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, and the Postmaster-General. I have said 
nothing of the new members coming in in ordinary course 
of ballot, after a weary probation on the books of about 
sixteen years. Assuredly there is no other society in the 
world where so many lines of the higher intellectual life 
intersect, and no one of the privileged need complain of 
lack of diversity in a distinguished company. 


Holidays 


EMPORARY intermissions of activity—to phrase it in 

} dry terms—have been shown by experiment, 
observation, and theory necessarily to occur in 

the functions of all living matter. it is an aspect 

of that cosmic rhythm with which we are now familiar in 
the theory of ever-alternating evolution and dissolution. 
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To make holiday is therefore to be strictly in accord with 
the ‘‘ scheme of things entire.” This is the philosophical 
justification for such festivities as seen | us at this 
season, but empirical and practical justification, based on 
sheer expediency, are also forthcoming. 

The vast majority of the readers of Tae AcaDEmy are 
doubtless brain-workers. And in protest against the fatuous 
athleticism which is, I suppose, one consequence of our 
commercial success—since such cults do not arise in a 
hungry land—I have already dogmatised on this topic of 
mental work. I ventured to declare that brain-work, as 
such, never hurt anybody, carefully distinguishing brain- 
work plus foul air or carking care, from brain-work under 
ideal conditions. But the opportunity now arises for 
emphasising the truth with which experience has made 
most of us familiar, that temporary intermissions of activity, 
otherwise termed holidays, help to constitute these ideal 
conditions. Certain periods of brain-rest are indeed—and 
most fortunately—not under our control. The busiest 
mind must observe the rhythm of life in some respects. 

We live on a rotating globe which turns “alternate 
cheeks” to the sun, the proximate source of all life. 
Hence it is that there has been develo within us the 
need for sleep when we have been whirled away from the 
sunlight. One cannot deal with this fascinating subject 
in a few words, though few who think at all can refrain 
from questioning themselves about this rhythmic cessation 
of consciousness and all the problems it raises. Here, 
at any rate, is a necessary holiday from brain-work, 
for consciousness itself is the fundamental brain-work 
which makes all else possible. Conceive of consciousness 
—inexplicable though it be—as brain-work, and the 
imperious necessity of sleep is sufficient to demonstrate 
that the taking of holidays is in accordance with natural 
law. It is interesting to speculate as to what would 
happen if the earth took a year, instead of a day, to rotate 
upon her own axis. In that case she would always turn 
the same face to the sun, just as the moon always turns 
the same face to us. How would the conscious beings 
that lived upon that favoured face adjust the rhythm 
of their lives? Adapted as we are to our environment 
we cannot spend tliree entirely sleepless nights in succession 
without serious risk of losing our sanity. Yet the Spencerian 
conceptions that are now implicit in all thought render 
perfectly intelligible the idea that on a globe where there 
was no night there might be evolved a form of conscious- 
ness that would act in a much longer rhythm—a seasonal 
rhythm, perhaps, as in the hibernating hedgehog, instead 
of a diurnal. Nor can we say whether the rapidity of our 
present rhythm, conditioned by the fact that the spot of 
earth on which we live is moving at the rate of a thousand 
miles an hour round the earth’s centre, is not a necessary 
condition of a consciousness so vivid us ours. 

Saying all this to show that a diurnal holidaying, at 
any rate, is a necessary condition of cerebral activity, I 
have left myself little space in which to insist on the 
value of other and longer rhythms —— upon the 
diurnal rhythm. Yet there is no doubt that annual 
holiday-making, though not essential as the diurnal, is yet 
a wise and desirable custom. It would be possible to 
adduce strictly scientific evidence in favour of such annual 
holidays as we are now enjoying—readers if not writers! 
Something more than the diurnal rest is necessary. Had 
you told the lotos-eaters—and who has not echoed their 
query—“ Ah, why should life all labour be? ”»—that after 
all they slept eight hours out of the twenty-four, they 
would have thought you trifling with them. And 
Tennyson, in putting those words into their mouths, was 
expressing the truth which all our present holiday-makers 
are wisely illustrating. 


C. W. Sarezsy. 
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Egomet 


HETHER or not the days of my youth were spent 

in vuin reading I sometimes try to decide. I 

have little Latin and less Greek, ami but a 

poor hand at French and of German have I 

none. Therefore is my reading confined to books written 

in the English tongue and does not that suffice for one 

little life? Had I endeavoured to become a Greek or 

Latin scholar needs must have I neglected the tongue of 

the land of my birth. Of the Latins and the Greeks I 

know sufficient for enjoyment, having quite a nodding 

acquaintance with Homer, Euripides, Plato, Herodotus, 

Aristotle, Ovid, Tacitus, Caesar—and one or two others. 

Of the literatures of France and Germany I have read 

much in translations and about them a deal in critical 

histories. What then have I lost and gained by this my 
ignorance ? 





I have lost a knowledge and appreciation of the styles 
of various famous men of letters of the old days and of 
the present; but then my little knowledge has enabled 
me to understand their matter. As for those who own 
style only, I care not for them—what worth is a style 
without a soul? I have gained in this that I have read 
more than most men in the literature of my own country. 
Humble as is my library, if so big a name is not too 
pompous for so small a collection of books, there are many 
volumes on my shelves that I have not yet read and | 
sometimes ask myself if ever I shall have time so to do. 
Yes, I think that on the whole I may rest content with 
my reading being limited to one tongue and that tongue 
the noblest of them all. In what branch of literature can 
I not read of the best and highest? Poetry, fiction, 
history, theology, drama, philosophy, letters, criticism, 
biography, are there not of the best of all these in the 
English speech? And is not life only too short to read 
in this one tongue all that one would read, or even half or 
a quarter? Do others feel that sense of despair that 
enters me as often as I stand in a great library, and, 
looking around, realise how much there is that I would 
and should read an I had the years to do so? 





Was it right that I should have been left as a child to 
read those books I delighted in rather than those which 
in the general opinion would have been most profitable to 
me? Of course the usual run of children’s books were 
put in my way, Hans Andersen, Grimm, ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” ‘“‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘“‘ Gulliver,’’ and so 
forth, firm friends still all of them. What more I wanted 
I chose out for myself: Reade, Thackeray, Byron, Shake- 
speare, Bunyan, Addison, Pope, many others, most of 
them still friends or acquaintances. At school my 
teachers worked their hardest to make me dislike Gray, 
Macaulay, Shakespeare, Milton, Coleridge, and some 
others, but luckily I loved them for themselves, and no 
amount of lesson-work could render them distasteful. 
For good or ill I sought out my friends for myself, have 
kept and loved them, and have gained good from them. 





Am I singular in all this? I doubt if any one of us 
all is singular in anything; we are all so dismally 
similar. Similar in our good ways and our bad ways. 
One of my bad ways is to forget to-day what I have 
promised to do to-morrow, to speak of ills that I know 
will not come to me or of good things I am sure never to 
receive. I make a mental note, for example, of a lonely 
dianer at the club op Christmas day, forgetting my old 
friend’s standing invitation. Perhaps I live too much 
among books and too little among live folk. But then, 


that is my way, and my ways are pleasant to me. 
E. G. O. 
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“The Darling of the Gods” 


any people have been asking me how could 
M Mr. Tree act a Japanese, he is too tall. Such 


questions are most ignorant from a theatrical 
point of view. Suppose one visit an artist, and 
looking at a picture painted on a small canvas, asks the 


© 





Mr. BEERBOHM TREE AT REHEARSAL 
(From a drawing by Yoshio Markino) 


artist how could there be people about three inches high, 
what would the artist say? The size of a figure has 
little effect on the stage. The real feeling is the most 
important part of the play. It was some few weeks ago 
I went to a Japanese restauraut with Mr. Tree and 
Miss Ashwell and some others. There we sat on the 
cushions and ate Japanese food with chop-sticks. Doubtless 
it has given some great inspiration to them. Mr. Tree 
said to me, ‘‘ Now I feel myself quite Japanese.” He has 
been as good as his word and now he acts Japanese. He 
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makes up his face so well, it is perfect; the thick lips 
and heavy eyes are very characteristic. 

He has also much improved the play and given it more 
real Japanese feeling than the original had in America. 
I will mention one thing. A little boy, called Sano, 
snatches his father’s sword and goes to front of march, 
this is the real Samurai spirit. 

English people may say that Miss Ashwell’s face is too 
European, but these are people who look only on Japanese 
prints, conventional pictures, and have not been in Japan, 
and so think all Japanese eyes are like the fox’s ; but this 
is not so. Miss Ashwell studied my face—and I am pure 
Japanese blood—so if I show my sister’s photo, people 
could hardly teil which is Miss Ashwell and which is my 
sister. 

I gave a few hints to the chief artistes as to gestures 
and manner and these were enough, they have put them 
all through the play very naturally, although it must be 
very difficult when all comes only from memory. A 
Japanese who did not know English could follow the 
story. The gestureof Princess Yo San when she is bidden 
to kneel by her father is quite Japanese—so much so, that 
seeing it the old proverb came into my mind, ‘‘ The grass 
is blue but this is bluer.”” Then when Prince Kara spills 
the hot tea on his hand Princess Yo San wipes his hand 
with her sleeve, this is very Japanese. And when she 
could not please the Prince with her song then she fetches 
his sword in silence and says, ‘‘ Go to-night ;”’ it is a very 
simple act, but very feeling. 

It is not a Japanese play, but it has much like the play 
“‘Soga Brothers’ Vengeance,’ in which Danjuro acted as 
“Kudo.” Mr. Tree as “ Zakkuri” is very much like 
Danjuro as “Kudo,” and Mr. Gill’s martyrdom is 
like ‘‘ Kodanji’s” in the same play; while Mr. Cookson 
resembles Yennosuke when he doe in that play. Miss 
Ashwell’s snakey movement, which is very Japanese, is 
like the movement of Kikugoro, a famous actor who played 
so well woman part, for in Japan we have not women 
actors, but men who are trained from five years old. In 
Japanese comedy people always find a character like 
Mr. Rose’s ‘‘ Tanda-Tanji.” 

One word of love-making: the English love-making on 
stage is to my mind like “* toffy "—too sticky. In Japan 
it 1s more delicate, more like ‘* whisky-and-soda,”’ but the 
love scene in the third act of this play is now perfect. 
Japanese have a heart like Englishmen, but religion 
prohibited love and that made us hypocrites. 

To my Japanese mind the fifth act is the most Japanese, 
it shows the ‘“‘ bushido” or ‘‘ Samurai” spirit, to live and 
to die for glory, although this act shows the most ancient 
times. Ap ce is changed in Japan, but the old 
spirit is there. People begin to know our country better 
since the Japanese war with China. Those who love 
Japan will go to Mr. Tree’s theatre and will recognise 
with some satisfaction many features that belong to my 
beloved native country, ‘‘ The Darling of the Gods.” 

Yosaio Mark1no. 


Dramatic Notes 
M’ Gupert’s “The Mikado” has made the path 


no easy one for the dramatist who would write 
a serious play of Japanese life. This attempt 
has been made in ‘‘ The Darling of the Gods,” 
by David Belasco and John Luther Long, a play in four 
acts produced for the first time in this country by Mr. 
Tree on Monday evening last. The theme of the play 
is not essentially Japanese, reminding us at times of suc 

different works as ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘‘ La Tosca.” 
Kara is an outlawed prince and the leader of the ten 
remaining Samurai who refuse to give up their swords in 
obedience to the edict of the emperor; the time chosen, 
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therefore, is the parting of the ways between old and new 
Japan. The prince is beloved of the Princess Yo-San, 
who conceals him in her apartments when he is pursued 
by his arch-enemy, the miniater Zakkuri. Complications 
naturally follow; Kara is captured by Zakkuri, and 
released, the price being Yo-San’s betrayal of the hiding- 
place of the little band of Samurai. The outlaws are 
surrounded, and—Yo-San arriving too late to warn them 
—are slain in their endeavour io fight their way out, with 
the exception of Kara and two followers, who commit the 
“happy despatch,” Yo-San also dying by her own hand. 
Then in a final tableau Yo-San and meet 1,000 
years hence (!) in the First Celestial Heaven. 





Sucu in brief is the story in which there is little that is 
strictly Japanese save the adornments, which are, in truth, 
gorgeous. From the first rising of the curtain to its 
final fall the stage presents s series of splendid pictures, 
now sombre, now brilliant ; gardens glorious with cherry 
blossoms, state halls filled with multi-coloured crowds, rocky 
fastnesses, the grim sword-room of Zakkuri—and many 
others. But the play does not grip hold of one’s heart; 
there is a vague sense of evil fate hanging over the lovers ; 
there is a thrilling murder of a spy; torture is talked of 
until it becomes commonplace. Yet the story is at bottom 
strong, the plot well put together, and the characters 
distinct. What then is lacking? Partly, I fancy, it was 
that the actors were over-anxious as to their. behaviour in 
novel surroundings and under unusual conditions, which 
were overcome entirely only by Mr. Basil Gill, who acted 
quite greatly as Kara, and Miss Lena Ashwell who was 
excellent as Juliet-—I mean, Yo-San ; partly, I believe, it 
was that Mr. Tree read his part wrongly. Granted that 
his conception of the character of the forbidding sensualist 
Zakkuri was right, he achieved all that an actor could 
hope to do, but surely his conception was wrong. Acted 
as Mr. Tree acted the part, Zakkuri had about him an 
air fatally reminiscent of the ‘‘ Mikado.” Zakkuri should 
never indulge in playfulness; he should be stern, hard, 
cruel as fate, sinister and weird. Let Mr. Tree look to it. 


“Litrte Hans Anpersen,” though as a play a little 
disjointed, is a very charming sentiestion. Captain Basil 
Hood is no doubt quite correct in taking it for granted 
that most of his audience know their Andersen. The 
children certainly seemed at no loss to follow his fasci- 
nating potpourri of stories. The acting, too, both on the 
part of the child actors and of their elder brethren left 
nothing to be desired. Master Roy Lorraine is a dear, 
unaffected ‘‘ Little Hans,” Miss Louie Pounds the sweetest 
and daintiest of Princesses, and Miss Hart-Dyke is an 
actress-dancer of the very first water—every line of her 
figure expressed pathetic despair and weariness. The 
grown-up parts were in the hands of other members of 
the old Savoy Company, and where all are so good to 
praise one, and not all, would be invidious. 


THE scenery is pretty, and the music so tuneful that it 
will be a surprise if several of the airs are not being 
whistled about the streets before long. The song of the 
‘“‘Umbrella Man”—the song in imitation of “‘ the House 
that Jack Built ”—the song of the two wonderful Wooden 
Soldiers, who must be seen to be believed in—the Swine- 
herd Prince’s delightful ‘“‘ Pipe Song”—and Mr. Henry 
Lytton’s swinging soldiers song—are only a few of many. 
The children must go to the Adelphi and see and hear 
for themselves—go and join the music of their laughter to 
that of the orchestra under Mr. Walter Slaughter, the 
composer’s, magic wand. 
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Tue ‘“‘ Masque of the City Arms,” produced last week at 
the Glasgow School of Art in aid of the Scottish Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund, was a t artistic and financial success. 
Few cities have armorial insignia which lend themselves 
so readily to pageant and tableau as do those of Glasgow, 
though one might hardly suspect this from the verbal 
blazon contained in the patent granted by the Lyon Office 
in 1866, which reads: ‘‘ Argent, on a mount in base vert 
an oak tree proper, the stem at the base thereof surmounted 
by a salmon on its back, also proper, with a signet ring in 
its mouth, or; on the top of a tree a redbreast, and on the 
sinister fess point an ancient hand bell, both also proper.” 
The crest shows “‘ the half-length figure of St. Kentigern, 
affronté, vested and mitred, his right hand raised in the 
act of benediction.”” In popular rhyme the arms are thus 
described :— 

Here’s the bird that never flew, 
Here’s the tree that never grew, 
Here’s the bell that never rang, 
Here’s the fish that never swam— 
That's just the dru’ken salmon. 





Bort neither official blazon nor popular rhyme explains 
the legends upon which the arms are framed. The bird 
is a favourite robin of St. Serf, whom Kentigern (other wise 
St. Mungo) was accused by his guilty fellow-scholars of 
killing, and which he restored to life. In one respect the 
rhyme is inaccurate, for the oak tree of the blazon “ grew” 
from the frozen hazel twig which Kentigern caused to 
burst into flame and rekindle the fire which his envious 
fellows had extinguished while he slept. The bell that 
never rang was said to have been brought by the saint 
from Rome, where he received it from the Pope, though 
local antiquaries believe that St. Mungo’s bell was probably 
made at home. 





Tae salmon with its ring is, however, the most romantic 
feature of the arms. Queen Langueth may not have 
sinned, but she had been imprudent, and when her husband 
demanded from her the ring which he had bestowed she 
was unable to produce it. The knight was unable to 
produce it, and dishonour and death were averted only by 
the saint, who ‘‘ taking compassion on her, sent one of his 
people to the river to angle with a hook, directing him to 
bring alive the first fish he might take, which being done, 
the saint took from its mouth the ring and sent it to the 
queen, who restored it to the king, and so saved her 
life.” 





THESE miraculous events are finely adapted for the 
display of artistic grouping and dressing, and Mr. 
Newberry, with his assistants and their past and present 
pupils, made splendid use of their opportunities. First, 
the six-score participants moved in stately procession 
through the rooms of the school, then they presented on 
the stage a series of pictures, seven in number, representing 
these events in St. Mungo’s career, with an impressive first 

icture of the saint preaching to the barbarians whom he 
Found in the West. ‘‘ Book,” music, and dresses were all 
prepared by the school, and the promoters have every 
reason to be proud of their success. 





Some German Plays 
Das Hematsrest. ScHauspieL IN FUNF AKTEN. Von 
Gustav Frenssen. (Berlin: Grote’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. 2m.) 
Macar. Er Soztates Sonmauspre. in vier AKTEN. Von T. 
Wiegand. (Berlin: Fleischel. 2m.) 


Gustav Frenssen, the author of the popular and most 
successful novel ‘‘Jérn Uhl,” dedicates what we must 
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characterise as a somewhat diffuse episode in dramatic 
form to the old town of Husum, in Schleswig-Holstein, at 
its jubilee. It is best to state at once that there is nothing 
dramatic about this composition except its form. Yet it 
is full of poetical sentiment, and not without life. The 
central idea is that a number of natives of the town 
whom circumstances have forced to spead their life in 
foreign lands, feel impelled to make every effort to be 
present at the jubilee celebration, and among them is a 
man who, to avoid fighting in the war of 1870, had fled 
over the frontier, gone to America, prospered, and made 
a big fortune. But of him the Fatherland will have none. 
*“He who insults his country and his country’s need, is 
false to his own soul. Urged by home-sickness 
he came to the jubilee. But his home cast him out 
because he once betrayed her.” Apart from this central 
idea the play is full of delightful things. Here is a 
conversation between a professor aud a former pupil who 
had gone out into the great world :— 


Pror. And those scenes have blotted out this little town 
and its school ? 

Srup. As completely as if I had never walked through these 
streets, and had never seen a Latin book. 

Pror. Yet you were not here in vain. Although you do not 
recognise it, something remains in you of the wisdom of the 
ancients which shines quietly in the old books, and it teaches 
you to see more clearly and to judge more calmly the 
variegated scenes of the present time. 

Stop. Cannot Christianity do that service for us? 

Pror. Pagan antiquity stands like an iron monument above 
all strife, but Christianity is in the hands of jangling men. 
To one it is a bright light that falls across his path, to the 
other it is a mist that he never learns to see. 


We must not quote more, but we heartily advise all who 
liked what the Germans would call the Stimmung of “‘ Jorn 
Uhl” to read this little play. 

“Macht” is work of a very different order. It is, 
vulgarly speaking, extremely up-to-date. The scene is 
laid in New York, and the hero is the head of the Steel 
Trust, the greatest ‘“‘combine” the world has ever seen. 
The dramatist’s design is to prove that by placing such 
enormous capitalistic power in the hands of a man of 
energy, strikes are rendered inevitable, and so is a system 
of bribery, with its destructive consequences to public life. 
The piece, despite what seems unpromising material, in 
its rapidity of action, ease of dialogue, and consistency of 
treatment had a genuine and deserved success on the stage, 
and as itis a first work, much may be safely predicted of its 
author. Hauptmann’s “ Weavers,” and the second part 
of Bjérnson’s ‘* Beyond Human Strength” are the only 
other plays so far as we know that deal with the present 
day aspect of the social question. Bjérnson’s treatment of 
it has always seemed to us the most successful, natural 
and convincing. He strikes the right note in the closing 
words of his drama—‘“‘ One side must be the first to 
forgive.” 


Musical Notes 


HE Return moved for in the House of Commons 
last session by Mr. Stuart-Wortley as to the State 
or municipal support given to opera, drama, and 
concerts in foreign countries, has now been issued 

and contains a mass of useful information on the subject. 
Practically every country is shown to support music or 
the drama in some form or another, which was, of course, 
known before, though the extent and method of this 
support are shown, as was only to be expected, to be 
very various—ranging from the mere grant of a site or 
exemption from taxation to the elaborate provision made 
in France, where four national theatres receive annual 
subsidies to the extent of nearly £60,000. The United 
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States seems to be practically the only country of any 
importance—Venezuela is ntee~chalien substantially 
the same position as ourselves—namely, confining its action, 
in this direction, entirely to municipal effort, and that not 
very lavish or widespread. 





But while it is very interesting to have these particulars 
of the various systems cf support adopted, the Return 
would, of course, have been even more valuable if it had 
been possible to include in it much other pertinent infor- 
mation—as to the prices charged, the character and quality 
of the performances, &c., &c. Particulars under these and 
like heads are given in some cases, but not generally, 
though such matters are obviously of the first importance 
in arriving at any judgment concerning the value of such 
subsidies. What, however, the return does show con- 
clusively is that governments nearly all the world over are 
more generously disposed towards music and the drama 
than any we have ever had in these happy isles, though 
this is far from assenting to the proposition that ours 
would wisely follow their example. Our British way has 
always been to manage such matters for ourselves without 
paternal aid or interference from the State, and much 
stronger evidence than any which has so far been pro- 
du would be needful in order to prove that this 
excellent principle would prudently be departed from. 





Wits a note of barely suppressed triumph the Royal 
Choral Society has sent round an announcement to the 
effect that it has now definitely decided to produce Dr. 
Eigar’s ‘‘ The Apostles ” on the 21st of April next, assisted 
by Miss Susan Strong, Madame Kirkhy Lunn, Mr. John 
}, Bran Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, Mr. Kennerley Rumford, 
and Mr. Andrew Black, and that the composer himself will 
conduct. At the same time it forwards a list. of ‘ works 
which have been performed by the Royal Choral Society,” 
indicating that in the course of its existence it has certainly 
covered a considerable amount of ground, even if it is a 
strangely mixed list of good and bad, of masterpieces and 
pieces very much the reverse, which have made up its 
repertoire. But of course the Royal Choral Society labours 
under certain difficulties which though sufficiently obvious 
are too frequently overlooked. To put it brutally, it can 
only hope to pay its way by means of works either 
hackneyed or commonplace, for the public on which it 
relies will tolerate none other. On these grounds therefore 
the decision of the Society to produce “‘ The Apostles ” 
must be reckoned quite a spirited act, which is deserving 
accordingly of congratulation. 





Dovustiess it would be exceedingly pleasant for music 
lovers to get their opera on the cheap with the help of 
the State, but a much loftier ideal to work for is that 
of national opera permanently established and paying its 
way without such extraneous aid. Nor is this such an un- 
attainable goal as some seem to fancy. My own conviction is 
that we are already much nearer to its realisation than most 
are aware. Already we have a three-months opera season 
every year, which in certain respects is of unsurpassable 
excellence and yet yields handsome dividends. During 
the coming year we are to have in addition a season of 
similar length at more popular prices under the direction 
of Mr. Manners. Then again the prodigious popularity 
of musical pieces of a lighter sort, including some such 
as the “‘ Duchess of Dantzig,” very nearly approximating 


to actual opéra comique, is another sign of the times by 
no means to be overlooked, which should be taken in 
conjunction moreover with the enormous and evergrowing 
popularity, as exemplified at the promenade concerts and 
elsewhere, of the better class of music—and in particular 
be it noted the music of Wagner—in the concert-room. 
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Aut these things are warrant for the belief that given 
the requisite capital and the right sort of management 
the problem might see itself solved at any moment now, 
without recourse to the State or the municipality at all. 
Nay, who shell say that if the late Mr. D’Oyly Carte had 
gone the right way to work that this desirable result 
might not towe been attained ten years ago? Again 
and again it has been pointed out, in these columns and 
elsewhere, that the amount of success which in spite of 
bad management actually attended Mr. Carte’s ill-fated 
venture was, rightly interpreted, full of encouragement. 
Of course, he went to work on absolutely impossible lines 
by trying to found a home of grand opera on the strength 
of two operas mounted for prolonged runs. Yet the fact 
that ‘Ivanhoe’ enjoyed a run of over 150 consecutive 
representations—far and away the longest unbroken run 
ever accomplished by an opera of its class—is surely 
enough of itself to refute the suggestion that grand 
opera can never hope to see itself established in London 
without the assistance of the taxpayer. And that was 
in 1891. There are some failures more significant 
than successes; and this emphatically was one of them. 
When will some manager arise to profit by Mr. Carte’s 
experience ? 





So “‘ Parsifal ” has been produced in New York and the 
heavens have not fallen. Artistically, we are told by 
The Times correspondent, it was a triumph for all 
concerned and a refutation of German libels on American 
audiences :— 

The audience, numbering 7,000, in the great opera-house 
was deeply attentive, the applause was restrained, the women 
wore simple gowns, and there was none of the display which 
usually is such a feature of opera in New York. 

But none the less in this observer’s judgment, “‘it was a 
justification of Richard Wagner's dying command that 
‘Parsifal’ should not be presented save in the Festival 
Playhouse in his own town.” 

One could not forget the sky-scrapers, the elevated trains, 
the rush and roar of New York outside, one could not forget 
Frau Wagner’s bitter protests, and, worst of all, one could not 
forget the exploitation of the production in the newspapers. 

Surely, however, this is rather beside the point, since 
precisely the same arguments might be urged against 
the production of “ The Messiah,” the Matthew Passion, 
Elgar’s ‘‘ Apostles,” and scores of other works no less 
and no more out of harmony with the characteristics of 
New York than Wagner’s “‘ Parsifal.” 





TuaT was an excellent suggestion of a correspondent 
of The Times that steps A arr be taken during the 
recent season by friends of the folk song to note down, 
and thus to preserve, some of the beautiful old carol tunes 
still sung and handed down by oral tradition from 
Christmas to Christmas in our country districts, and it will 
be interesting to learn the results of any: such attempts 
which may have been made. The literature of the carol, 
both musical and poetic, is full of interest. The popular 
belief that the carol is a purely Christian institution is, 
of course, erroneous—wherefore the pretty legend which 
ascribes its origin to St. Francis of Assisi must go the 
way of all myths. Just as our holly and our mistletoe 
date from a pagan past, so our carols live on to remind us 
of a festival which was celebrated in tle Saturnalia of the 
Romans, the rites of the Druids, and the Winter feasts of 
the Scandinavians, long before that which has just been 
commemorated by all the peoples of Christian faith was 
founded. And this helps to explain, of course, the 
eminently convivial strain of so many of the earlier 
examples. Who shall place a limit, under these circum- 
stances, to the antiquity of some of those which, handed 
on from generation to generation, may still be said or 
sung in country places ? 
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Recent music to hand from various publishers comprises 
much of very various kinds. Mr. Alfred Lengnick, for 
example, sends works by Mr. Wolstenholme, the blind 
com , among other things, whose facile melody accounts 
easily for their popularity. They are not great but they 
are tuneful and unpretending. So is a “ Valsette” by 
F. G. Nicholls from the same firm. “Drei kleine 
Stiicke,” by James Lyon, are mildly reminiscent of 
Schumann, but beyond this quite inoffensive. Mr. 
Lyon is presumably a German. A “Sketch” by John 
E. Campbell for piano is not distinguished; a couple of 
pieces for violin and piano by M. Gyde—‘‘ Chanson 
Trieste” and “Danse Antique”—are what their titles 
would suggest. A ‘“‘ Tarantella” for the same instruments 
by Walter Porter is not distinguished either, but has plenty 
of go. A “Rondo Alla Zingarese” for two violins and 
piano, by J. C. Ames, is compounded of the accepted 
gipsy elements, but in its way is not ineffective. Of 
several well-written pieces by Stepén Esipoff a ‘‘ Notturno” 
is quite pretty, while a ‘‘ Caprice Norvégien”’ is a graceful 
salon piece. 





Messrs. Exxiy anp Co. send several works of interest— 
Miss Dora Bright’s “‘ Jungle Book ” Songs, for instance, 
which Mr. Denis O’Sullivan sings so well. Likewise “ Six 
Love Songs,” by Mr. E. A. MacDowell, all of which are 
charming, while one or two are quite exquisite. Nothin 
less certainly is “‘Thy Beaming Eyes,” a model o 
tenderness, sweetness, and ; ‘Sweetheart, tell Me” 
is hardly less beautiful, while ‘‘O Lovely Rose”’ has all 
the fragrance of a folksong. ‘‘ Amerikanische Wald 
Idyllen”” by the samie composer are distinguished by 
similar qualities. Mr. MacDowell’s music seems to be 
characterised no less by its finish and refinement, than by 
its grace and fancy. He appears to know exactly what he 
can do, and does it perfectly. From Messrs. Weekes and 
Co. come ‘‘ Songs of Love and Nature,” by Ernest Austin, 
which are certainly an excellent “‘Op. 2.” Mr. Austin 
seems to have a genuine gift of cadlale and a capacity of 
getting his effects by the slenderest means. His 
“* Shepherd’s Love Song” is admirable in thisregard. Of 
ge pieces sent by this firm,Mr. Ehrenfechter’s ‘‘ Solitude” 

as the elements of popularity and is at least less common- 
place than a “‘ 7 tat ” and a “‘ Morceau,”’ whose paternity 
Mr James Price acknowledges. Mr. Noel Johnson’s song 
“Were Ia Mighty Monarch” is so commonplace that it 
ought to become immensly popular—possibly indeed it 
has attained this proud distinction already. 





Or quite a different order are Mr. Percy Buck’s “‘ Son 
of Myrtis ” (Breitkopf and Hartel) in which graceful words 
are set to music, which, if not great, possesses at least 
many elements of distinction. All are good in their way, 
but perhaps the second and last ‘‘ Lend Me Thy Wings” 
and ‘‘The Weary Moon ” are the best of the set. A good 
deal has been written lately concerning the songs of 
Mr. Charles Willeby, and we have been bidden to under- 
stand in certain quarters that Schumann, Schubert and the 
rest must hang their diminished heads in the presence of 
his masterpieces. If ‘‘A Tuscan Day” is typical of his 
genius, however, the shades of those composers may regain 
their wonted serenity. Perchance Mr. Willeby is not 
responsible for the ridiculous puffs of his compositions 
to which I am here referring, but such essentially 
mediocre productions as this are certainly not calculated 
to render them less absurd. ‘No Fear!” “Sung 
with immense success by Mr. Leo Stormont,” belongs 
to politics rather than to music, so need not be 
considered here. A couple of charming songs by Cyril 
Scott, “Little Lady of My Heart” and “ April Love,” 
come from Messrs. Metzler. The words are in each case 
by Ernest Dowson, and unlike some of Mr. Scott’s later 
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work, the songs are characterised by extreme simplicity, 
though they are none the less commendable on this 
account since with all their simplicity they are far from 
being commonplace. 


Art Notes 


NE of the most interesting books on art that has 
come my way this winter is a little shilling 
affair, entitled ‘‘ Moot Points,’’ by Walter Crane 
and Lewis F. Day (Batsford). It is rich in 

suggestion; and it holds excellent good disputing con- 
cerning Art and Industry. But [ find corroboration, 
even from the words of such able exponents of art and 
craft as those brilliant men, in what I am for ever 
saying in these columns—it is clear from one end of 
this Jittle book to the other that the whole trouble as to 
what is art and what is not art is brought about by 
confusion as to the essential meaning of the word Art. 
Mr. Crane, a clear-eyed man for the definition of what he 
talks about, if ever there was one, immediately becomes 
vague and hazy when Mr. Day tries to nail him down to 
state the essence of the word. Mr. Day rightly twits him 
with saying that art is taste—which it certainly is not. 
Then Mr. Crane hankers after the definition that art is 
“nature seen through a temperament.” But he says it 
reservedly. And, asa matter of fact, art has nothing to do 
with copying nature as such. Then he hasa little fondness 
for the old Greek idea that art is beauty—which it certainly 
is not—indeed this idea is the widespread source of con- 
fusion between art and craft. Icannot repeat too often that 
art is that by which the human genius transfers emotion. 
The definers always go wrong because they want to 
include a sense of goodness in the meaning of the word 
art; whereas art is neither good nor bad in its essence. 
Tf Mr. Day, who clearly suspects something of the kind, 
and Mr. Crane, had started their friendly dispute with 
this definition, much of the difficulty and vagueness of 
their disputing would have been cleared away. 





Arr is the transference by an artist to his fellows of 
the thing felt—the human being is the only created 
thing that has this power, or that hungers for such 
knowledge. Art, I say, is the transference of the thing 
felt or sensed, just as speech is the transference of 
thought, from the human being to his fellows. Speech 
can only transfer thought, until, like music or colour or 
form or some sensation, it is used in such a way as to 
transfer emotion—when it, like music and painting, at 
once becomes art. Both Mr. Crane and Mr. Day speak 
of poetry as if it were verse—it has nothing to do with 
verse, the prose of Isaiah and Carlyle are pure poetry. 
The word poetry is even more “‘slackly” used than the 
word art ; for poetry is art—the art of words, that is to 
say the transference of emotion through words, as music 
is the transference of emotion through sound, and paint- 
ing through colour. Oratory is perhaps the most sublime 
of all the arts—it is certainly the most instant and 
powerful, for words are more fall of colour and beauty 
and emotional appeal than sound or colour or form. 
Literary critics are for ever trying to limit the range of 
poetry, trying to exclude philosophy and science and 
such like from its powers; yet, as a matter of fact 
nothing need be excluded from true poetry that can be 
converted into terms of human emotion. 





But craft—the means by which art is expressed—does 
strive always after the beautiful; indeed, perfection of 
handling or treatment must give the delight or pleasure 
that is the result of contemplating a beautiful thing. For 
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this reason craftsmanship, by creating the sense of the 
beautiful, becomes a part of the realm of art; but until it 
creates such an emotion it is not art. The sense of beauty 
is only one of the emotions. The sense of ugliness is quite 
as much an emotion, but it is a base emotion—nevertheless, 
that which creates a sense of ugliness is quite as much 
a work of art as that which creates a sense of beauty. 





ALL ornament has for its aim the giving of the sense of 
delight—is in fact in the realm of art-—-quite as much so 
as any easel picture or sculpture, or what is called “‘ fine 
art.” The moment that workmanship gives a rhythmic 
sense of emotion, such as dignity or reverence or laughter 
or tears, it steps into the province of art. It is sometimes 
vaguely claimed that “‘ fine art’ is not produced for a useful 
purpese, as though some superior form of virtue lay in its 
material uselessness. But, as a matter of truth, the being 
produced for a material purpose or not has nothing to do 
with art. Simply because a man paints a picture on a 
canvas he shall not thereby of necessity be an artist ; 
whilst a genius who shall make of the handle of some 
household tool a thing possessing that strange mystic 
rhythmic quality which arouses the sense of beauty or any 
other emotion in us, may create a work of art out of the 
handle of a spoon. The man who designs a cathedral like 
St. Paul’s, creating the majestic sense of devotion and of 
dignity that almost overwhelms one as one stands in the 
mighty hollow of that splendid nave, is an artist—-and his 
greatness is in proportion to the resounding magnificence 
of the mighty emotion he evokes. 





Ir Mr. Crane and Mr. Day would recognise this essential 
meaning of the word art, their differences would soon be 
obliterated. When a man simply wants his walls covered 
with paper, or his floors with carpets, he only requires a 
tradesman to deal with; but the moment he wants his 
wall-paper or his carpet to give out a sense of beauty, or 
of any other emotion of pleasure or dignity or such like, 
the tradesman is baffled and must find an artist to do the 
work for him. In so far as Mr. Day maintains that the 
artist is bound to do his work within the limits of his 
medium he is right; but Mr. Crane is absolutely right 
when he contends that the limits of such material needs 
should be the only limits imposed upon the artist, and 
that it is then for the artist to lead public taste, not for 
_—s taste to debauch the powers of the artist. And 

r. Crane will find his instincts strengthened by solid 
reason ; for ‘‘ material use’’ and “‘ commercial value” dis- 
appear utterly from an artist’s limits when it is realised 
that, however an artist may starve for his art, art at any 
rate has nothing to do with usefulness or commercial 
ag or any such factor, but is a great human craving 
ike religion and hunger and thirst—a human need. 
Everyone interested in art should buy this little book. 
There is more than one rich phrase that shows ri 
thinking: “Art is not play”—‘‘A demand for congenial 
work is a very different thing toa pretension to be exempt 
from all but pleasure”—‘‘ Labour may be devoted to a 
bad end ”—“ Industry is not necessarily a virtue ”"—‘‘ No 
man can do good work unless he take a keen interest in 
it”—‘ There is a lot of vicious industry going on, and 
the world suffers more from this than from idleness ’’— 
“The puritan thinks it good for us to do what we don’t 
like; therefore to take pleasure in one’s work must be 
little short of sinful.” 





At Mr. John Biaillie’s galleries in Hereford Street, 
Bayswater, is to be seen a show of Mr. Hazlewood 
Shannon’s lithographs that display this fine artist’s 
remarkable powers at their best. There is a completeness, 
a beauty of craft, and a comprehension of the limits and 
of the range of the medium which are very masterly, The 
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poetic sense is most pronounced ; and the beauty of the 
technique is in nothing more telling than in the sense of 
colour and movement and atmosphere. Mr. Hazlewood 
Shannon touches no subject and no medium to which he 
does not bring distinction. 


Inpeep, Mr. Baillie’s galleries are the most artistic in 
town ; and the lover of artistic things should never pass 
his doors, even though he walk so far away from the 
beaten track where yawn the ordinary dealer’s show-rooms. 
Mr. Baillie promises us some interesting exhibitions— 
Philip Connard’s paintings, water-colours by Bellingham 
Smith, and a show of the work of a poet in colour— 
Cayley Robinson. 





Mr. Georce Crausen, A.R.A., the newly-elected Professor 
of Painting at the Royal Academy, has chosen most 
interesting subjects for his lectures this month, beginning 
with ‘‘Some Early Painters,” with addresses on ‘ Titian, 
Rembrandt, and Velasquez,” on “ Landscape,” and on 
“Open-air Painting and Impressionism,” which ought to 
draw full houses. All exhibitors at the summer show are, 
of course, entitled to attend the course. And the students, 
I fancy, will go to the lectures with an eagerness a little 
more marked than during the reign of the last professor. 


Tae New Gallery, which announced the last day of the 
Exhibition of the Society of Portrait Painters on Boxing 
Day, becomes the harassing ion of the Selecting 
and Hanging Committee of the International Society for 
awhile; indeed, the great show will soon be upon us. 
The new president, Monsieur Rodin, will be entertained by 
the society at dinner at the Café Royal on Tuesday, the 
12th of January, when a distinguished company will be 
brought together to meet him and give the great sculptor 
a hearty welcome to his new office. 








Mr. Carrax showed for a few hours at his gallery in 
Ryder Street, St. James’s, the remarkably fine portrait, in 
black and red chalk, executed by Mr. William Strang 
from Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in one hour, before Mr. Strang 
left for America to complete a number of portrait com- 
missions oversea. Jt was a fine piece of work; and 
Mr. Strang’s eloquent line and strong feeling for character 
suffered but little from what must have been a frantically 
rapid piece of work under trying conditions. 





I nave received a prospectus from two talented men, 
Messrs. Augustus John and William Orpen, to say that 
they open an art school in Chelsea, at the Rossetti studios, 
on January 11. I need scarcely say that any youngster 
who desires to walk the thorny, fascinating path of art 
would not go amiss if he decided to put his ’prentice 
hand under the control of so keen an artist as Mr. Orpen 
or his comrade. 





THERE are vague rumours that a Society of Sculptors is 
going to try and form itself. But so far, there has only 
been hurrying to and fro. 


——_— 


Wuen an early Millias sells at fifteen guineas at 
open auction, and that auction at Christie’s, it is time 
to hesitate about “‘ putting on the market” works by the 
pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 


Fears have been expressed that by abolishing the 
Private View, the International Society of Sculptors 
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Painters and Gravers may drive collectors and amateurs 
from the New Gallery on the opening of their exhibition in 
January. So far, however, is this from the intention of 
the Council of the Society that they have arranged for a 
number of ladies and gentlemen interested in the Society 
and its work to visit the Gallery on Saturday, January 9, 
Varnishing Day, and they have therefore inaugurated, or 
rather revived, the Varnishing Day of the past, at which 
artists and patrons met in the Galleries. 
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Correspondence 


Bed Books 


Smr,—As a subscriber to your much-to-be-desired paper, may I 
answer “ Egomet ” as to the delight of reading in bed? I cannot be 
a solitary exception among women, and I confess I have indulged 
in it all my life, since I could read at five years old. Frightened 
by a fiend, in the shape of a nurse, 1 took refuge as a small 
imaginative child, from terrifying wakefulness and hideous 
dreams, in Hans Andersen, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Fennimore 
Cooper, Norse Tales, and two volumes entitled “A Critical 
Review of German Poetry.” With a most sensuous appreciation 
of the comforts prized by “ Egomet,” and the charm of firelight 
flickering across a picturesque bedroom, has always been joined 
the blessed sense of the company of most potent physicians to 
heal and enchant body and mind, as [ grew older and learnt there 
were rough ways to be trodden at times, as who does not? All 
““Egomet’s ” friends people my bookshelves, and many more. 

in these days, when women are supposed to seek opiates for the 
slightest reason, I am glad to think that through years of more or 
less insomnia I have found strength and healing from this habit of 
reading in bed. 

When the fire blackens and falls and dawn brings the greyness 
that is eerie even in summer, poet and essayist or vivid writers of 
human documents worthy to be read (imaginary or otherwise) 
have fought the influences of “the night that covered me,” giving 
“the unconquerable soul” for which Henley thanked “whatever 
Gods there be.” In Indian jungles, and on house tops under the 
stars, wonderful moonlit Eastern nights have been peopled by the 
characters in books known and loved from childhood. 

‘Through many years of the wandering existence of a soldier's 
wife, 1 supplemented a formal education by the wider knowledge 
learned from books. Society is not conducive to much learning, 
but often were met men and women who consciously or uncon- 
sciously suggested new fields of thought, and then came the night 
and the counsel and companionship of books to help one follow up 
the clue to them. 

A husband who is wise and a lover of books has indulged this 
habit when he might so easily have condemned it, and thereby we 
have much in common and are comrades in thought.—Yours, &c., 

A Woman anp a Lover or Booxs. 


Keats’s Grecian Urn 


Sin,—If your correspondent L. P. ‘Patten will take the trouble 
to go to the British Museum and examine the Parthenon frieze, 
especially slab No. 2 of the N.side and Nos. 40 and 47 of the 
S. side, he will find the reason of Keats’s expression; and will 
also, I hope, be somewhat less certain as to the ignorance both of 
Keats and of Greek sculptors. 

Mr. Patten’s assertion that this poem is greatly overrated reminds 
me of du Maurier’s immortal Prigsby: “I confess I don’t care for 
Mozart ; he’s too tuney for me.” “Dear me!” says the innocent 
young lady, “is that through a defective ear or through want of 
proper training ?”—Yours, &c., K. pe WartreviLte. 


_Sm,—Your correspondent’s, Mr. Patten’s, bad angel has misled 
him, or he would not be picking holes in Keats, even with the 
aim of lending point to a passable Learic. Half an hour spent in 
leaning on a gate (a pleasing and profitable occupation at any 
time) in the neighbourhood of young cattle, and more particularly 
of calves recently debarred from the use of the maternal udder, 
would convince him that heifers spend quite a considerable share 
of their leisure in “lowing at the skies.” It is the commonest 
of rural sights ; feet planted well apart, tail lifting slightly, neck 
extended, and eyes rolled to a fixed skyward stare. Mr. Patten 
need not grieve about the ignorance of Keats or of Greek sculptors ; 
as the cowboy song says: “They don’t want you to grieve after 
them.”-—Yours, &c., A. J. Dawson. 
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Sm,—The attitude of a lowing heifer is surely familiar to most 
of us. Keats’ phrase refers to the slight lifting of the muzzle 
which accompanies the action. It is a beautiful instance of his 
close observation of nature. 

“The skies” do not, of course, mean the region of the Pole 


Star, but somewhere nearer to the horizon.—Yours, &c., 
E. Kyox Lavron. 





“The Passing of Greek” 


Sir,—I have read with great interest Mr. Saleeby’s article under 
Sos above heading in Tue AcapeMy aND Literature of December 
26th. 

The case against compulsory Greek at the Universities is 
certainly a strong one. Because the student who has reached this 
stage of his career ought to be allowed to follow any course of 
reading he pleases. 

All boys, however, in our public schools and those who attend 
grammar schools should be drilled in the rudiments of Greek. 
Both on account of the etymological value of the language and 
for the sake of the minority who are likely to develop a taste for 
Greek literature and who would be seriously hampered if they 
were ignorant of the elements of the grammar.— Yours, &c., 

H. P. Wriaart. 


A New Field 


Sm,—There lies before me, as I write, the bulky catalogue of a 
second-hand bookseller, who makes a speciality of African books. 
It contains rather more than three thousand items, ranging from 
sixteenth-century voyages to the Cape to the most modern and 
ephemeral works dealing with the Boer war. A goodly array of 
miscellaneous information, having to do mainly with the practical 
side of things, and containing a vast amount of facts, carefully 
recorded, tabulated, indexed and illustrated. 

And yet to one who knows Africa from the Cape to the Zambesi, 
from Beira to Port Nolloth, there is not one book among this 
gigantic output which conveys the real Africa: the breadth, 
atmosphere, largeness, intimate spirit of the vast sub-continent. 

Now is the time for the uprising of a real African literature 
which shall truly reflect something of the illimitableness of space, 
the sense of freedom, the tragic fascination of the veldt, and the 
sheer human strenuousness of colonization. For four centuries 
writers have striven to convey something of this sense of 
exhilarating vastness, this nearness to the Creator, this aloofness 
from the pettiness of daily life, but with little if any success. 

African poets such as Pringle have sung its praises ; prose-poets 
such as Olive Schreiner and George Steevens have painted its 
intimate grandeur, its awful lonesomeness ; travellers and hunters 
such as Baines, Andersson, Moodie, Mauth and many others have 
laboriously described its possibilities; historians such as Theal 
and Noble have compiled instructive volumes; novelists such as 
Rider Haggard, Mitford, Glanville and Lester have pat local 
colour into their stories; but with the possible exception of the 
one work of Olive Schreiner that counts (“* The Story of an African 
Farm”) no one among this galaxy, which might be indefinitely 
extended, has for the briefest part of a moment, or even in one 
short paragraph, caught the true breath of the veldt. It cannot 
be done by transients, and the sojourners lack typewriters, or genius. 

Some recent writers, E. F. Knight and John Buchan among 
them, give evidence that they are aware somehow of a subtle 
influence, an intimate atmosphere, which they cannot reproduce. 
It is, as yet, elusive, indefinable, and will-of-the-wispish. It can 
be felt; it can be carried six thousand miles across the ocean, but 
it fights shy of cold print. 

Nevertheless it is quite safe to prophecy that our new, and old, 
African Colonies will bring forth, and that ere long, a worthy 
chronicler, a writer who has lived the life, and felt the fascination ; 
who has farmed, prospected, mined, fought, hunted and starved, 
and loves the veldt the better for his experiences. He will find, 
one day, seething within him, the germ of the great African story, 
which will eventually precipitate itself into something very like 
the real thing. 

Then we shall have the New Field ; new groundwork for the old 
emotions ; a new frame for the old pictures; a new language to 
clothe old thoughts. The material is ready to hand; ample—nay, 
superfluous, teeming with time-old human passion, and brimming 
over with the interest of the unwritten-about. The hour is here. 
What of the man ?—Yours, &c., F. 8. 


(“ Eaomet,” per the Editor of Tae Acapemy aNnpD LITERATURE, 
begs to thank a kind friend for his (or her?) pretty present for 
cutting his books.) 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to 
Tue Eprror, Tae Acapemy anp Literatore, 9, East Harding Street, 
London, E.C. The envelope to be marked in the top left-hand 
corner “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must be sent, not 
necessarily for publication. Each Question or Answer must 
be written on a separate sheet of paper and on only one side 
of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the forwarding of 
any correspondence. Questions must be confined to matters of 
Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not 
any Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 





CoMPETITION, 


Commencing with the January 9 number, and until further notice, 
four prizes, of 5s. each, will be awarded weekly for the two best 
Questions and two best Answers contribu to “* Academy’ 
Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no 
correspondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the 
awards. The prizes will go to those Questions and Answers which 
are deemed to be of the greatest general interest, and brevity in 
all cases will count as a merit. 

The names and addresses of prize winners will not be published, 
but the winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an 
asterisk (*). 

The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 
books can be obtained will also be given. 

Each prize-winner in the United Kingdom will be advised that 
a credit note has been sent to a bookseller in his (or her) immediate 
neighbourhood and that on demand he (or she) may choose a book 
or books to the value of 5s. Winners outside the United Kingdom 
will receive a cheque for 5s. 

Non-adherence to the rules and regulations of “ Questions and 
Answers ” will imply disqualification. 

No Questicns or Answers received after Monday will be considered 
vl'gible for the current week’s competition. 

No competitor can win a prize more than once in three months. 


Questions 


LITERATURE 


AUTHORS WANTED :— 
a. “The lyart veteran heard the word of God 
By Cameron thundered, or by Renwick poured 
In gentle stream.” 


b, “The hardness of the heart which brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth.” —W. H.C. 


“ APULEIUS,.”—In no work of reference can I find mention of the edition of the 
“Golden Ass of Apuleius,” published in folio at Paris in 1512. Can any of your 
readers give me any particulars? In my copy the colophon (before the index) 
says “ Parrhisiis, anno domini 1512.” And in another place it reads “ Impressum 
Lutecie . . . anno a partu uirgineo miilesimo quingentesimo duodecimo.” Is 
this *a partu uirgineo” intead of the ordinary “A.D.” common in books of that 
date? This edition of the “Golden Ass” is not mentioned in the Dictionnaire 
Bibliographique of the Abbé Duclos and M. Brunet, published in 1802, nor can I 
find in Delandine any mention of Ludovicus Hornken, the publisber. Apropos 
of my allusion to the Dictionnaire Bibliographique, how is it that the prices of the 
works are given in livres and soldis? Surely in some cases the “ livres” must 
mean the “livre d'or” of six francs value? Surely, too, at the time of the 
Revolution, soldis were not the current coin in Paris! And how is it that at cele- 
brated sales, such as that of the Duc de la Valliere, M. de Gaignat, &v., we see such 
prices given as, ¢.g., “ 270 livres, 19 soldis.” Did people bid in half-pence at these 

M. 


sales ?—X. M. 


“Kine oF RoME.”—Is there any reliable history extant in French or English 
of the short-lived Duc de Reichstadt, King of Rome? Of course, the play L’ Aiglon 
is all wrong historically.—B. J. 


“HABAKKUK.”—Allusion is often made by illiterate writers to Voltaire’s 
criticism of Habakkuk, as to a prophet with such a name “being capable of 
anything.” There seems absolutely no biblical justitication for his cheap 
witticism, even if Voltaire made it, which I doubt. Can anybody give me 
chapter and verse—in Voitaire, not in the Bible ?—G. 2. S. 


PATRIOTIC ANTHOLOGY.—Is there any anthology, old or new, dealing mainly 
with patriotic verse ? I do not mean such a collection as Henley’s “ Lyra Heroica,” 
or other works dealing with Great Britain alone, but treating generally of the 
spirit of patriotism, without special reference to any nationality. There are 
beautiful detached pieces in Italian, French,and German. Have they ever been 
collected ?—Fabdian, 


DRAMA 


“MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE.”—In the play of that name the titular hero is 
introduced as the cousin of the reigning King of France, and bearing the titles 
of “Duke of Urléans,” “Duc de Nemours,” “Duc de Montpensier,” “Duc de 
Obartres,” &o., &c. Did any one man in history ever bear all those titles? 
— Historian (Paris). 


ACTING RIGHTS.—I have the printed plays of Pinero, H. A. Jones and other 
modern authors. I am arranging private performances of one play by each writer 
in a country house, and they will probably be played later in the village hali. In 
the latter case a smal! charge will be made, the funds to go toa local charity. Is it 
necessary to obtain the author's permission, or to pay him any percentage on the 
proceeds ?—Lady Teazle ( Bucks). 
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“Rp Geter be PAINTING : 
E IT BONHOMMB.”—In French landscape art, any little figure introduced 
into the composition, be it man, woman or child, is known technically as le petit 
bonhomme, Is there any English equivalent ?— Barbizon. 


“FATHERS AND SONS.”—There are several cases among the old masters of two 
poten of the same name distinguished by the suffix “Elder” and “ Younger.” 
onpenn aan 4 a a Elder, and David Teniers, the Younger. Oan 

e . 
pom oe a > (Berlin). ist of these names; and were they in every case father 


MUSIO 
ABBE LiszT.—When Liszt came to London in 1886 (the year in which he 
died) he had not been in England for 40 years, or so it is understood. On the latter 
occasion, did he play anywhere in public or private? If so, where did he play 
and what did he play ?— W. Wingfield, 


“THE ALHAMBRA ORGAN.”—When the Alhambra in Leicester Square was 
originally opened (? date) there was a magnificent organ, one of the best, if not 
the best hitherto built—I think, by Hills ; the late Mr. William Best gave several 
recitals upon it. What has become of the organ in question ?—Septuagenarian. 


Answers 


LITERATURE 


“GREGOROVIUS.”—I think your correspondent “J.T. Atkinson” answers him 
self ; I believe there are no other works of this author published in English except 
the “ City of Rome in the Middle Ages.” I think the publisher was Constable ; the 
names of the translators, I fancy, were not given ; but I write from memory and may 
be wrong.—&. M. 

“SHAKESPEARE AND THE MUSICAL GLASSES.”—See “ Vicar of Wakefield”; a 
reference to the topics of the day in polite society. The “ Musica) Glasses,” a per- 
formance on dinner glasses or tumblers, by several persons, each wetting forefinger 
be pressing it continuously over the rim, producing a musical effect thereby.— 


“ PICTURES, TASTES, SHAKSPEARE, AND THE MUSICAL GLASSES.”—Has “ J. J.” 
never read the “ Vicar of Wakefield”; or does he only ask where Goldy got this 
phrase? If the latter, is it not probable he was its author ?—J/ndez. 


GENERAL 


“ORIGIN OF THE WORD ‘ YULE.’”—In Chambers’s “ Book of Days,” 1864 
Vol. II., page 745, the following extract may be found: “The name given by the 
ancient Goths and Saxons to the festival of the winter-solstice was Jul or Fule, the 
latter term forming, to the present day, the designation in the Scottish dialect of 
Christmas, and preserved also in the phrase of the ‘Yule Log.’ Some also explain 
its meaning as synonymous with ol or oel, which in the ancient Gothic language 
denotes a ‘ feast,’ and also the favourite liquor used on such occasion, whence our 
word ‘aie.’ But a much more probable derivation of the term in question is from 
the Gothic, giul or hiul, the origin of the modern word ‘wheel,’ and bearing the 
same signification. According to this very probable explanation, the Yule festival 
received its name from its being the turning-point of the year. A confirmation of 
this view is afforded by the circumstance that in the old clog almanacs a ‘ wheel * is 
the device employed for marking the season of Yule-tide.” In Ash's Dictionary, 
1795, Vol. II, we find “ Yule ” (s. from the Sax., yehal, retained in the Scotch dialect), 
the time of Christmas, the fifth of August; whilst the entry under “ Yule” in 
Chambers’s “ Etymological Dictionary,” 1880, is “ Yule,” yOdl, n., the old name of 
Obristmas, which was grafted on a heathen festivul, probably connected with the 
worship of the sun. [A.S., geol, from the root of * wheel,” the sun being the shining 
wheel ; also given as “the merry feast "—A.S., gal, merry.]—Charles R. Sanderson. 


“THE DEVIL.”—See “ The Pedigree of the Devil,” by Frederick T. Hall, F.R.A.S. 
Published by Trtibner & Co., 1883.—J. C. H. 


“SIGNBOARDS.”—In reply to “ Castle,” the following extract is from the “ History 
of Signboards,” by Jacob Larwood and John O. Hotten (Chatto and Windus, 1884) : 
“ With regard to the Swan and Sugarloaf, which occurs amongst the trades tokens, 
and is still seen (as in Fetter Lane, for instance), the sugarloaf was at first added 
by a grocer, whose sign having gained popularity as a noted landmark, or from 
other causes, was imitated by rivals or juniors, particularly on account of its pre- 
senting the favourite alliteration. Oombinations with the sugarloaf are very 
common, all arising from its being the grocer’s sign.”—Sydney Lamb. 

“ROUND ROBIN.”—The only solution I can find is the following: The idea of 
placing the names in a circular form so that no name heads the list is French, and 
the term is a corruption of rond and ruban. It was first adopted by the officers of 
Government as a means of making known their grievances.—M. McLean Dobrée. 


“QUEER OARD.”—In whist, &c., when a wrong card is played, the partner says to 
himself, “ That is a queer card,” which being transferred to the player means heis 
& queer card to play in such a manner. Hence any eccentric person. who does not 
act in accordance with social rules, is a “ queer card.”—Jf. McLean Dobrée. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


An announcement will be 
made next week of interest 
to all 


desire to sell or buy books. 
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“THE TIMES” 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


A Special Literary Supplement is published with Th Times on Friday. This 
Supplement is an impartial and authoritative org:n of literary criticism 
and a comprehensive and trustworthy medium of literary intelligence. 
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{Now READY oy 
A Second Impression 
of the JANUARY 


I NDEPENDENT 


It can be had with The Times of Friday alone. 


Subscri; tions, inclusive of postage, for The Times of Friday :— 





3 Months. 6 Months. 12 Months. | 

Inland ... 3s. 8d. ... 6s. 6d. ... 18s, Od. | an ae i 

Foreign ... 4s. 4d. ... 8s. 8d. ... 17s. 4d. i ving 8 ° 

| f LAND REFORM versus PRO- 

CONTENTS OF FRIDAY, JAN. 8, 1904 | it. casnaemenslbomacuam 

Literature. Art |, A RIDE IN MONASTIR. H. 
Walpole’s Letters. 4 } W. NEVINSON. 

ERNEST VON KOERBER, 


The English Church under the Stuarts. 

Montaigne en voyage. 

Humanism. 

The Waldseemiiller Maps. 

A Naturalist of the Reformation. 

A Canadian Poet. Drama. 

The Expansion of Russia—Meyers Konversations— 
Lexikon. 


Hazlitt as Art Critic. 


New York Theatres. 


“THE TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is also sold with the Mail, or 
“THE TIMES” WEEKLY EDITION, upon payment of an additional penny. 
Address THE PUBLISHER, The Times, AFRICA, 
Printing House Square, London, E 


| Review 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE AUSTRIAN PREMIER. 
FRANCIS W. Hiks't. 

MOTORING. G. Lowes DickrIn- 
SON, 

“THE MEANEST of GREEK 
TRAGEDIES.” GILBERT MuRRAY. 
CANADA and the EMPIRE. 

Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 
NATIVE LABOUR in SOUTH 
Rev. J. 8. MOFFAT. 
.C. PROTECTION AND THE 
WOOL TRADE. J. NH. Ciaruam. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 


ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, 


TUESDAY next, January 12, at 5 o’clock.—Pro- FRIDAY Evening, January 15, at 9 o'clock. —The 
fessor L. O. MIALL, F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, O.M., D.C.L, LL.D., 


Physiology RI. FIRST of SIX LECT RE on THE F.R.S., on SHADOWS. 


MR. BURDEN. Chaps. V. and VI. 

BRITAIN, HILAIRE BELLOC, a. ‘ 

WwW. A CATHOLIC REVOLU- 
TIONARY. A. L. LILLEY. 

OTHER REVIEWS. 


At all Booksellers’ and Railwau Bookstalls. 














DEVELOPMENT OF ANIMALS. One Guinea the sATURDAY, Jannary 16, at 3 o’clock.—J. A. 
Course. FULLER-MAITLAND, Ksq., M. A., F.S.A. FIRST of London : 
THURSDAY, January 14, at 5 o’clock.—G. R. M. THREE LECTURES on BRITISH FOLK SONG (with 
MURRAY, Esq.. F.RS FIRST of THREE LEO- Vocal Illustrations). Half a Guinea. ys FISHER UNWIN, E.C. 
TURKS on THE FLORA OF THY OCEAN. Half Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two . 
a Guinea, Guineas. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBCOKS. | 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
F'eap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.—With Special a 
from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister 
Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, A. w. 
KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEAOONS. 


LAUGHTER IS INEVITABLE. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 
Literary World.—“A work well deserving the attention 
of tae elect, by which term we mean those who can 
appreciate humour.” 


AN N Scotsman.—“ Highly diverting reading.” 
Freeman's Journal,—* The author is eminently success- 
SUSAN ful. . . a pleasant and healthy hour's reading.” 
. The Outlook.—“ A whimsical idea, . . . Laughter 
BY 


at her may be philosophically unsound, but it is 
inevitable.” 

BERNARD Vanity Fair.—“ A pleasant volume of letters from a 

CECIL BLAKE. decidedly amusing maiden lady.” 

Week's Sur vey.—* Mary Ann herself is a singular young 
Price 3s. 6d. woman.” 

Hereford Times.—“ We have never reai a quainter 
T. FISHER UNWIN, love story.” 


LONDON, Dundee Advertiser.—“ Really clever and amusing.” 
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is.—_THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 


hotels throughout the world. 





“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 
book as this, which teaches us much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes !"— The Times. 


“It very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 





With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 
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London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd., 
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THE FANTASTIC FALLACY OF AN EMPIRE BUILDER: A CHALLENGE 
TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN. By LEONARD M. BURRELL. 


THE FISCAL QUESTION AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By E. B. HUSBAND. 

IS ENGLAND LIVING ON HER CAPITAL? By W. M. LIGHTBODY, 

PASSIVE RESISTANOE. By F. W. H. REED. 

THE LAND OF MAZZINI AND GARIBALDI. By KARL BLIND. 

ESOTERIO LAW. By T. BATY. 

BYZANTINE GREECE. By WM. MILLER. 

THE SOCIAL SIDE OF IkISH CHARACTER. By ROBERT M. SILLARD. 

WOMEN AND THE 8WEATING SYSTEM. By PRISCILLA E. MOULDER. 

FROM GOETHE'S “WILHELM MEISTER.” By WILLIAM FREDERICK 
HARVEY. 


INDEPENDENT SECTION: LETTER RE MR. OHAMBERLAIN. By J, 
MALCOLM LYON. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by JAMES GAIRDNER. This new LIBRARY 
DITIiON is strictly limited to 650 copies, of which only 600 sets are for sale. The monthly issue will begin with Vol. II. on January 14. Vol. L, containing 
a lotroduction, will be published last. A LIMITED LIBRARY EDITION, in 6 vols., demy 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net per volume, (Sold only in Seta.) 
THE FOLLOWING WILL SHORTLY BE READY. 
V.C.: a Chronicle of Castle Barfield and of the Crimean War. By D. Curistie Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE PICAROONS: a San Francisco Night’s Entertainment. By GeLert Burcess and WILL IRWIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By ALrrep Sourro. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s.6d. January 14. 


A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. By Frank Barrett. A New Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
WANTED! By Dick Donovan, A New Edition. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


JAMES ORROCK, Painter, Connoisseur, Collector. (The Story of Modern English Art.) By Byron WEBBER- 
Lilustrated by 97 Photogravure Piates and about 90 Half-tones. LIMITED EDITION. 2 vols. large 4to, linen gilt, price Ten Guineas net. 
“Two magnificent volumes.’’—7 ruth. 
“ All the great native masters who have given real distinction to the practice of the arts are represented in a fine series of photogravure plates.”—Pall Mall. 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Cuartes Reape. Edition de Luxe, with 16 Photogravure Plates and 84 Half-Tones 
by M. B. HEWERDINB. Large Svo, cloth, 1%. 6d. net. Other Kditions of this famous story are as follows :—The sLZEVIR EDITION, in 4 vols., post 8vo, 
bound in backram, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume, 68, the Set. The LIBRARY EDITION, set in bold type, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘rhe ST. MARTINS LIBRARY EDITION, set in large type and printed on fiue p»per, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. The 
PLOTURE-OOVER EDITION, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. The CHEAP EDITION, medium 8vo, picture cover, 6d 


LANE’S ARABIAN NIGHTS.—The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS, commonly called in England The ARABIAN 
NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Translated from the Arabic, with Notes, by EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings 
from Designs by HAKVEY. Edited by EDWARD STANLEY POOL®. 3 Vols, ‘demy $vo, nested 7s. 6d. each. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. each. 


LONDON. With 1265 Illustrations. EAST LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. 8. WALKER, R.E., and 
WESTMINSTER. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, R.E., and 55 Illustrations by PuIL MAy, L. RAVEN HILL, and JOSEPH PENNELL. 
130 Illustrations by WILLIAM PATTEN and others, } 


SOUTH LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, R.E., and JERUCALER: the City of Herod and Saladin. By WALTER BESANT 
118 Illustrations, d E. H, PaALM&R. With Map and 11 Liiustrations. 














JUSTIN McCARTHY’S HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Victoria to the General Electicn of 1880. LIBRARY EDLIION, 4 vols. Also a Cheap POPULAR EDILTIIUN, post Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
demy Svo, cloth, 128,each. Alsoa POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, | A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES AND OF WILLIAM THE 


cloth, 6s. each ; and the JUBILEE EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to OURTH. By JusTIN MCCARTHY and JUSTIN HUNTLY McCaRTHY. 
the end of 1886, in 2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. | 4 rp 3 demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. Vol. V., from 1880 to the Diamond | THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, cach. 
Jubilee, Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s.; or crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, REMINISCENCES. Witha Portrait. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


DR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S COMPLETE POETICAL | BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 


WORKS. Arranged and Revised by HIMSELF, 2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, 12s, including * Sume Later Verses.” Orown 8vo, buckram, 4s: 6d. 

WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. By Dr.George pERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY'S COMPLETE WORKS IN 
Beemensae. » vols, ran, ——, gilt edges, in cloth case, 21s. 5 or the VERSE and PROSE. Annotated by R. HERNE SH&PHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 
Volumes may be had separately, in irolier cloth, at 2s. 6d. each, Volume I, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. (The POKTIOAL WORKS, in 3 vols. The PROSE WORKS, 
Within aud Without—'‘Lhe Hidden Life. Vol. Il. The Visciple—The Gospel in 2 vols.) 

Women— Book of Sonnets—Organ songs. Vol. ILL. Violin Songs -—Sungs of tne 

Days and Nights—A Bovuk of Dreams-—Roadside Poems—Poems for Children. ’ 

Vol. LV. Parables—Ballads—Scotch 8 mys. Vols. V. and VI. Phantastes: a PHIL MAY 8 SKETCH- BOOK. Containing 54 Cartoons 
Faerie Romance. Vol. Vil. The Portent. Vol. VILI. The Light Princess—The by the great Humorous Artist. Large folio, clotn, 2s. 

Giant’s Hear:—Shadows, Vol. tX. Cross Purposes—The Golden Key—The 

Carasoyn—Little Daylight. Vol. X.The Cruel Painter—The Wow o’ Rivvee— HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. By Robert 
‘The Uastle—The Broken Swords-:The Grey Wolf—Uncle Corn-lius, SURTEEs. With 79 Lllnstrations by JOHN LEKCH. Post Svo, cloth, 2s. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY—Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By RopzrtT Louis THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHARLES READE. 


STEVBNSON, “IT IS NEVER TOO LATK TO MEND.” By OCuUARLEs READE. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. By Ropert Lovis | THE DEEMSTER. By HALL CAINE. 

STEVENSON. UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy. 
THE POCKET R.L.S.: Favourite Passages from STEVENSON'S Works. THK LIF& OF THE FIELDS. By RICHARD JKFFERI&S. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Ropert Louis STEVENSON. WALTON AND Oe tOd COMPLETE ANGLER. 
THE WOMAN IN WHIT#. By WILKIE COLLINs. MARK TWAIN’S SKETr 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Sir WALTER BESANT. CONDENSED NOVELS. Orne TWO SERIES in 1 Vol.) By BRET HARTE 


SOME POPULAR a AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
ARTEMUS WARD’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Portrait. CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, With 2 Portraits and 


N’ . Facsimile. 
ae (by Bae me amd as ee ee SS Gee Ae LARWOOD AND HOTTEN’S HISTORY OF SIGNBOARDS. 


. , , With 94 illustrations. 
BESANT'S FIFTY YEARS AGO. Wigh 144 Illustrations. THE MACLISE GALLERY. Edited by WILLIAM BATES. With 85 





-—— GASPARD DE COLIGNY. With Portrait. Portra 
—— SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON. With Frontispiece. | MAX ORELL'S HER at Ge HIGHNESS WOMAN. 
BILL NYE’s COMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. With | ky OURSELVES. 
146 Illustrations. | —— RAMBLE IN WOMANLAND. 
FOX BOURNE’S STORY OF ENGLISH MERCHANTS. With 32 | MY FIRST BOOK. By 22 Popular Authors. Profusely I!lustrated. 
Lilustrations. | THE OLD DRAMATISTS: BEN JONSON (3 voils.); CHAPMANS 
BRAND’S POPULAR SRS CTTIES. WORKS (3 vols.); MARLOWE (1 vol.); MASSINGER (1 vol.). 


BRET HARTE’S CHOICE WORKS. With 50 Illustrations. OSBORNE’S GREATER CANADA. With Map. 

ae | § 8S DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES. | 

--——— READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, 
AND PLOTS OF NOVELS. 

OHAUCER FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. HaAwEIs. With Coloured Plates and 
W voacuts. SHAKESP EARE TH OY. By Dr. W. J. RULFE. With 42 Illustrations. 

GEORGE COLMAN’S BROAD GRINS. SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


| POE’S CHOICE WORKS: Poetry, Stories, Essay 

| 
GEORGE CKUIKSHANK’S LIFE. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With 81 | SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. With Coloured Plates and Woodeuts, 

| 

| 

| 


ALFRED RIMMER’S RAMBLES ROUND ETON ND HARROW. 
With 52 lilustrations, 
ABOUT ED WITH DICKENS. With 58 Illustrations. 





Lliustrations. STRUTT’S SPORTS > PASTIMES. With 140 illustrations. 
SIR CHARLES DILKE’S THE BRITISH EMPIRE DEAN SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 
AUSTIN DOoSON’S THOMAS BEWICK AND HIS PUPILS. With | THACKERAYANA. Taecwetes 

¥5 Lilustrations. TIMB’S CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. With 41 Illustrations. 
AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS ENGLISH ECCENTRIVS AND ECUENTRICITIES. With 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT. By THEODORE TAYLOR. 
REV. E. J. HARDY’S LOVE, COURTSHIr, AND MARRIAGE. 
THOMAS HOOD’s CHOICE WORKS. With 200 Lilustrations, 
THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS. 





48 Illustracions, 

TURNER’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. By WALTER THORN- 
BURY. With 10 [ilustrations. 

A DICTIONARY OF WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES. By 


JONES’S ot wy RING LORE. With 3vv Lilustrations. ELIEZER EDWARDS, 
CROWNS AND CORONATIONS. With 91 Illustrations. WRIGHT’S CARICATURE HISTORY OF THE GEORGES. With 
A KIPLING PRIMER. By F. L. KNOWLES. With 2 Portraits. 300 Lilustrations. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








